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THE  ROYAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GEORGIA,  1752-1776 
VI.  The  Judicial  System  and  Administration 

By  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  Ph.  D. 

The  judicial  system  of  Georgia  was  to  a  limited  de¬ 
gree  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  colony.  The 
judiciary  was  not,  however,  greatly  emphasized  in  the 
proprietary  period.  Regarding  the  beginning  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  an  authority  makes  the 
following  observation  concerning  the  judicial  and  also 
executive  officials :  “Whatever  the  causes  that  influenced 
the  Trustees,  they  chose  to  follow  a  plan  of  internal 
government  for  Georgia  that  was  entirely  unlike  that  of 
any  other  British  colony.  A  municipal  administration 
was  chosen  as  a  model  rather  than  that  of  a  province. 
Shortly  before  the  first  settlers  left  England  for  their 
new  homes,  the  Common  Council  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  officials:  Three  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  two  constables, 
two  tithingmen,  and  eight  conservators  of  the,  peace.^ 
Several  important  points  are  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to 
these  officers.  There  was  no  chief  executive  correspond¬ 
ing  to  a  modern  mayor.  The  bailiffs  were  designated  as 
‘first,’  ‘second,’  and  ‘third’ ;  but  no  powers  were  granted 
to  the  ‘first  bailiff’  that  could  not  be  exercised  by  either 
of  the  others.  No  salaries  of  any  sort  were  established 
for  any  of  the  officers  and  so  no  one  of  them  was  more 
dignified  in  that  particular  than  any  other.  There  was 
no  tendency  to  hold  a  man  to  one  office  only,  but  any  one 
might  hold  several  positions  under  the  Trust  at  the  same 
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time.  The  officials  thus  named  on  November  8,  1732, 
composed  the  entire  government  of  the  province.  The 
powers  expressly  granted  to  them  were  almost  entirely 
judicial,  but  they  were  also  expected  to  put  into  execution 
the  various  laws  and  regulations  that  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Trustees.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  ex¬ 
plicit  instructions  should  have  been  given  to  these  magis¬ 
trates.  The  botanist  of  Georgia  received  formal  in¬ 
structions,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  thought  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  magistrates  of  Savannah,  to  the  limits  of 
which  town  the  authority  of  all  the  officers  named  was 
restricted.”* 

The  government  of  th6  colony  of  Georgia  was  thus 
for  the  first  few  years  concerned  with  Savannah  and 
later  with  other  towns.  The  early  courts  were  therefore 
town  courts.  The  town  court  of  Savannah  was  the  first 
to  be  established  in  the  colony.  The  three  bailiffs  and 
the  recorder  who  were  in  charge  of  this  court  exercised 
extensive  powers,  over  such  matters  as  treason,  insurrec¬ 
tion,  counterfeiting  or  clipping  English  coins,  murder, 
theft,  assault  and  all  felonies  and  misdemeanors.  The 
town  court  also  decided  “all  suits  and  actions,  real,  per¬ 
sonal  or  mixed,  concerning  debts,  accounts,  trespasses, 
contracts,  and  all  similar  causes  whatever.  After  such 
civil  cases  were  determined,  the  court  was  further  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  and  enforce  execution  of  its  decrees. 
All  juries,  panels,  attachments,  warrants,  judgments  and 
other  processes  were  to  be  served  and  executed  by  the 
two  constables  of  the  town  or  by  their  assistants,  who 
were  known  as  tithingmen.”*  The  town  court  of  Savan¬ 
nah  therefore  exercised  powers  which  were  distributed 
among  several  courts  in  England. 

In  1741,  the  government  of  the  colony  was  reorgan¬ 
ized.  In  that  year  the  colony  was  divided  into  the  two 
counties  of  Savannah  and  Frederica  and  in  each  there 
were  to  be  a  president  and  four  assistants.  The  execu- 

t  MeCmin,  Gaorcia  aa  a  Proprietary  Prorinee,  189*140. 
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tive  and  judicial  functions  were  not  fully  separated  by 
this  arrangement  since  three  of  the  four  assistants  were 
to  be  bailiffs  of  the  town  court.  Appeal  from  the  town 
court  was  permitted  to  the  president  and  assistants  in 
cases  when  the  amount  involved  was  as  much  as  twenty 
pounds  and  to  the  Trustees  when  the  amount  was  as 
much  as  one  hundred  pounds.^  Within  two  years  (1743) 
the  president  and  the  assistants  of  Savannah  county 
were  empowered  to  serve  as  a  court  of  appeal  for  the 
whole  colony,  thus  centralizing  the  judicial  system. 
Within  two  more  years,  however,  the  improvements 
which  had  been  made  in  1741  and  in  1743  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  Trustees  to  continue  in  operation.  The 
simple  arrangement  that  was  in  operation  at  Savannah 
in  the  beginning  of  the  colony  was  restored.  There  was 
practically  no  improvement  in  the  judiciary  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  proprietary  period.^  The  men  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  town  court  did  not  in  all  cases  have  the  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  of  the  colonists  because  of  their  need 
of  education  and  experience  and  also  because  of  their 
petty  jealousies.  This  condition  of  affairs  was,  however, 
greatly  improved  under  the  royal  government.* 

An  authority  on  the  proprietary  period  makes  the 
following  statement:  “In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the 
judicial  administration  under  the  Trustees,  we  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted  at  Savannah.  It  would  seem  that 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  litigation  of  the  province  was 
determined  at  that  place.  About  half  of  the  remaining 
business  was  carried  on  at  Frederica,  leaving  only  a  nom¬ 
inal  portion  of  it  to  be  adjusted  at  other  points  in  the 
colony.  We  are  impressed  also  with  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  cases  tried  were  relatively  unimportant.  Not 
many  of  the  civil  actions  involved  large  sums,  and  not  a 
great  number  of  the  criminal  prosecutions  were  capital 

4  MeCaia,  cp.  eit..  tOt. 
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cases.  We  may  explain  this  fact  on  the  ground  that 
Georgia  was  a  new  settlement  having  no  wealth  of  conse¬ 
quence,  and  all  business  was  done  on  a  small  scale,  so  that 
naturally  we  would  not  find  large  sums  involved  in  dis¬ 
putes  that  might  occur.  Moreover,  Georgia  was  settled 
by  colonists  who  had  been  carefully  picked,  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  criminals  from  finding  a  ref¬ 
uge  there,  so  that  heinous  crimes  were  not  to  be  expected 
in  large  numbers.  In  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Georgia,  no  new  principles  of  law  or  practice  were  raised. 
There  were  problems  and  difficulties  in  abundance,  as 
we  have  noticed,  that  seemed  to  be  large  when  considered 
one  by  one  in  detail,  but  when  we  consider  them  in  the 
light  of  after  years,  our  impression  is  that  the  courts 
worked  smoothly  on  the  whole  and  that  they  were  prob¬ 
ably  as  efficient  as  most  of  those  in  other  provinces.  The 
failures  that  occurred  in  administering  justice,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  experience  aud 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  bailiffs.”’ 

With  the  change  from  proprietary  to  royal  govern¬ 
ment  the  judiciary  was  emphasized  and  this  resulted  in 
the  establishing  of  additional  courts  and  the  appointing 
of  additional  judicial  officials.  The  first  royal  governor 
did  not  act  upon  his  own  initiative  in  this  matter  but 
conformed  to  royal  instructions.  As  the  highest  royal 
official  in  the  colony,  the  governor  was  of  course  expected 
to  have  general  supervision  of  the  courts  and  the  judicial 
officials.^  By  the  time  that  Georgia  was  established  the 
policy  of  the  British  government  regarding  the  colonial 
judiciary  was  clearly  defined  and  uniformly  applied  to 
the  several  British  colonies  on  the  mainland  in  America 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  In  regard  to  the  royal  instruc- 


7  McCain,  op.  eit^  226. 

8  Soon  after  the  becinninc  of  the  royal  (ovemment  In  the  colony,  the 
foUowins  statement  was  included  in  the  ,4ets  of  tho  Privy  CouneU,  coL,  voL  IV, 
p.  481,  "In  Georsia.  the  courts  of  judicature  exist  and  act  under  the  appointment 
of  the  Korernor,  in  virtue  of  his  commission.  The  seal  of  the  colony  which  is 
for  authenticating  all  Judicial  acts  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sovemor  who  is  its 
keeper." 
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tions  issued  to  the  governors  in  1761,  for  example,  it  is 
of  interest  to  observe  that  those  sent  to  the  governor  of 
Georgia  were  the  same  as  those  sent  to  many  of  the  other 
governors  of  the  colonies  on  the  mainland  in  America 
and  in  the  West  Indies.*  Attempts  had  been  made  in 
some  colonies  to  have  judicial  officials  to  hold  office  dur¬ 
ing  good  behavior.  The  governors  were  according  to 
this  special  instruction,  enjoined  not  to  sign  any  act  of 
assembly  which  would  permit  judicial  officers  to  hold 
office  except  during  the  king's  pleasure.  The  governors 
were  therefore  to  conform  to  this  instruction  in  making 
judicial  appointments. 

The  organization  of  the  judiciary  under  the  royal 
government  took  place  in  December,  1754,  within  six 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  royal  governor.  Spe¬ 
cial  royal  instructions  authorizing  the  '‘erecting  of  courts 
of  judicature  in  this  province”  were  furnished  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  attorney-general 
and  the  Council,  he  put  them  into  effect.  In  the  report 
of  the  attorney-general  on  the  royal  instructions  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  the  General  Court,  the  judges  of  which 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  “That  such 
General  Court  have  jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  all 
actions  real,  personal  and  mixed  exceeding  the  value  of 
forty  shillings.  And  also  have  cognizance  of  all  criminal 
matters  with  the  like  power  and  authority  as  used  and 
exercised  by  the  respective  courts  of  king’s  bench,  com¬ 
mon  pleas  and  exchequer  in  England,  and  to  be  held 
every  three  months,  viz.,  the  second  Tuesday  in  January, 
the  second  Tuesday  in  April,  the  second  Tuesday  in  July 
and  the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  That  liberty  of  ap¬ 
peal  be  allowed  from  the  judgment  of  sentence  of  the 
said  court  to  his  excellency  the  governor  and  Council, 


9  “Draft  of  instmetloni  for  tbo  KOTemora  of  Nora  Scotia.  New  Hamp* 
■hire.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georpia, 
Barhadoes.  Leeward  Ulan(U,  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  and  Jamaica,  relatire  to  the 
tenure  of  the  commissiona  to  he  by  them  granted  to  the  Judgsa  and  other  oflleers 
and  ministers  of  justice  in  the  said  coloniea.” — C.  O.  tS4.  17,  p.  74. 
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for  which  purpose  a  writ  to  issue  as  usual,  returnable  be¬ 
fore  the  governor  and  Council,  who  are  to  proceed  to 
hear  and  determine  such  appeal,  wherein  such  of  the 
Council  as  shall  be  at  that  time  judges  of  the  court  from 
whence  such  appeal  shall  be  made,  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  vote  upon  such  appeal,  but  they  may  nevertheless  be 
present  at  the  hearing  thereof,  to  give  the  reasons  of  the 
judgment  given  by  them  in  the  causes  wherein  such 
appeals  shall  be  made,  provided  nevertheless  that  the 
sum  or  value  appealed  for,  exceed  the  sum  of  £300  ster¬ 
ling.  And  that  security  be  first  given  by  the  appellant 
to  answer  such  charges  as  shall  be  awarded  In  case  the 
first  sentence  be  affirmed.  And  if  either  party  shall  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the  governor  and 
Council,  that  they  may  then  appeal  to  his  majesty  in 
Council,  provided  the  value  so  appealed  for,  exceed  £500 
sterling,  and  that  such  appeal  be  made  within  fourteen 
days  after  sentence,  and  good  security  given  by  the  ap¬ 
pellant  to  prosecute  the  same  and  answer  the  condemna¬ 
tion  as  also  to  pay  such  costs  and  damages  as  shall  be 
awarded  in  case  the  sentence  of  the  governor  and  Council 
be  confirmed.  Provided  nevertheless  where  the  matter 
in  question  relates  to  the  taking  or  demanding  any  duty 
payable  to  his  majesty  or  to  any  fee  or  office  or  annual 
rent  or  other  such  like  matter  or  thing,  where  the  rights 
in  future  may  be  bound,  in  all  such  cases  an  appeal  to  be 
allowed  though  the  immediate  sum  or  value  appealed  for 
be  of  less  value.  That  where  appeals  shall  be  admitted, 
execution  to  be  suspended  until  final  determination  of 
such  appeals,  unless  good  and  sufficient  security  be  given 
by  the  appellee  to  make  ample  restitution,  in  case  upon 
the  determination  of  such  appeal  the  decree  of  judgment 
of  the  said  court  be  reversed  and  restitution  ordered  to 
the  appellant.  Appeals  also  to  be  admitted  in  all  cases  of 
fines  imposed  for  misdemeanors,  provided  the  fines  so 
imposed  amount  to  or  exceed  the  value  of  £200  sterling, 
the  appellant  giving  security  as  before. 
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“That  for  the  regular  establishing  such  General  Court 
there  be  appointed  these  officers,  viz.,  a  clerk  of  the  crown 
and  peace  for  the  business  of  criminal  prosecutions,  a 
clerk  of  the  court  (or  papers)  for  making  out  process, 
entering  declarations  etc.,  and  a  cryer.  That  for  settling 
the  method  of  practice  in  the  said  court,  a  summary 
thereof  be  drawn  up  with  fit  rules  and  orders  as  occa¬ 
sion  shall  require.  That  the  fees  to  be  taken  by  the  re¬ 
spective  officers  be  settled  and  regulated. 

“That  there  be  a  Court  of  Chancery  for  hearing 
and  determining  all  matters  of  equity  to  be  held  before 
his  Excellency  the  Governor,  as  chancellor,  the  officers 
necessary  will  be  a  master,  register,  and  examiner.  This 
court  t  sit  after  each  General  Court  if  business  require 
it. 

“And  I  do  further  apprehend  that  agreeable  to  his 
majesty’s  said  instructions  for  the  preventing  long  im¬ 
prisonments  for  matters  criminal,  there  be  two  courts  of 
oyer  and  terminer  held  yearly,  the  one  the  second  Tues¬ 
day  in  December,  the  other  the  second  Tuesday  in  June, 
where  all  criminals  which  may  happen  to  be  committed 
after  the  respective  (General  Courts  are  to  be  tried,  for 
which  purpose  the  governor  is  to  issue  a  commission  to 
two  members  of  the  Council  (or  judges  of  the  General 
Court),  that  all  prisoners  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony 
have  liberty  to  petition  in  open  courts  for  their  trials. 
That  they  be  indicted  at  the  first  court  of  oyer  and  ter¬ 
miner,  unless  it  appear  upon  oath  that  the  witnesses 
against  them  could  not  be  produced,  and  that  they  be 
tried  at  the  second  court  or  discharged. 

“That  for  breaches  of  the  Act  of  Trade  and  for  de¬ 
termining  controversies  concerning  salvage,  mariner’s 
wages  and  other  maritime  affairs  there  be  held  a  court 
of  admiralty  before  his  Excellency  as  vice  admiral,  or 
before  whomsoever  he  shall  depute  or  surrogate  for  this 
purpose,  when  occasion  shall  require,  to  which  court  will 
belong  an  advocate,  a  register  and  a  marshal,  to  be  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  governor.  And  from  hence  liberty  of 
appeal  be  allowed  to  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of 
Great  Britain. 

“That  for  punishing  slaves  committing  capital  crimes, 
a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  be  issued  by  the 
governor,  when  necessary,  directed  to  the  justices  of  the 
district  or  division  where  the  offence  shall  be  committed, 
to  try  the  offender  on  proof  of  the  fact,  by  witnesses 
without  any  jury,  and  upon  conviction,  the  commission¬ 
ers  to  award  execution,  and  set  a  value  upon  the  slave, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  as  an  encouragement  to  the  people  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  villanies  of  their  slaves.  That  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts  and  for  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  residing  at  too  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  Savannah,  there  be  inferior  courts  hereafter 
established  as  shall  be  thought  requisite  and  necessary 
for  this  purpose.”^® 

This  report  was  approved  and  the  governor  and 
Council  proceeded  to  establish  the  General  Court  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  and  to  appoint  two  judges  for  the  court. 
All  records  of  the  town  court  of  Savannah  were  delivered 
to  the  clerk  of  the  General  Court  (General  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas)  and  the  fines  of  that  court  were  delivered  to 
the  provost  marshal.  The  clerk  of  the  General  Court  or 
Common  Pleas,  received  his  compensation  in  fees.  These 
fees  gradually  increased  to  ninety-two  in  number  and 
varied  from  four  pence  to  four  shillings  three  pence  and 
amounted  to  about  £600  a  year.  The  “Clerk  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court”  had  duties  which  were  concerned  with  civil 
cases.  There  was  also  a  “Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace” 
or  “Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Pleas”  whose  duties  were 
concerned  with  criminal  cases  in  the  General  Court.  It 
is  very  probable  that  one  person  served  in  both  capaci¬ 
ties  while  at  certain  times  there  were,  however,  two.*^ 
The  other  courts  were  also  soon  established  and  the  jus- 

10  C.  R.  Ga.  VII.  43-46. 
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tices  of  the  peace  and  the  other  necessary  officials  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  effective  the  judicial  system. 

The  report  of  the  attorney-general  on  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  the  General  Court  was  as  follows :  “The 
first  process  to  be  a  writ  or  capias  to  be  issued  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  and  signed  by  the  judges  or  one  of 
them  to  bear  test  on  the  last  day  of  every  court  or  upon 
the  adjournment  day  thereof  and  returnable  the  first 
Tuesday  in  the  preceding  month  to  that  wherein  the 
court  is  to  be  held,  which  writ  is  to  be  directed  to  the 
provost  marshal,  who  is  to  execute  the  same,  by  taking 
the  body  of  the  defendant  where  bail  shall  be  required 
and  the  defendant  is  to  be  found,  but  where  bail  is  not 
required,  or  the  defendant  cannot  be  met  with,  then  de¬ 
livering  a  copy  of  such  writ  to  the  defendant  with  a 
notice  or  leaving  the  same  at  his  or  her  house  or  most 
notorious  place  of  abode,  shall  be  deemed  good  service. 

“That  no  person  be  held  to  bail  for  less  than  forty 
shillings  sterling,  and  the  plaintiff  before  the  issuing  of 
the  writ  to  make  oath  of  his  debt  before  the  clerk  of  the 
court  or  one  of  the  judges.  That  if  the  defendant  does 
not  file  special  bail  or  enter  his  appearance  at  the  return 
of  the  writ  or  within  ten  days  after,  the  plaintiff  to  be 
at  liberty  to  proceed  upon  the  bail  bond,  where  bail  shall 
have  been  taken  by  the  provost  marshal,  which  bond  he 
shall  assign  to  the  plaintiff.  And  where  service  of  a  copy 
is  returned  by  him,  to  sign  judgment  at  the  sitting  of  the 
ensuing  court  if  the  defendant  does  not  appear  or  plead, 
the  plaintiff  filing  his  declaration  ten  days  before,  and 
entering  a  rule  for  pleading  accordingly,  which  rule,  in 
case  of  non-appearance  may  be  affixed  on  the  door  of  the 
court  house,  unless  the  defendant  resides  in  Savannah, 
in  which  case  the  same  shall  be  served  upon  him,  or  left 
at  his  house,  or  usual  place  of  abode  in  the  said  town. 
But  if  he  shall  in  due  time  by  his  attorney  appear,  then 
the  rule  to  plead  shall  be  served  on  the  attorney  so  ap¬ 
pearing. 
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“That  where  the  defendant  files  special  bail  or  ap¬ 
pears  within  the  time  limited,  plaintiff  to  deliver  his 
declaration  and  enter  a  rule  for  pleadinsr  thereto  within 
ten  days,  and  if  the  defendant  does  not  plead  according¬ 
ly  or  by  sitting  of  the  ensuing  court,  the  plaintiff  to  be  at 
liberty  to  sign  his  judgment. 

“That  where  the  defendant  pleads  the  plaintiff  to 
have  four  days  to  reply  and  the  defendant  the  like  time 
to  rejoin,  and  rules  to  be  entered  accordingly  in  all  plead¬ 
ings  and  demurrers.  And  where  issue  shall  be  joined, 
the  plaintiff  is  to  give  ten  days  notice  of  trial. 

“That  in  all  actions  other  than  actions  of  debt  where 
judgment  shall  go  by  default,  the  plaintiff  to  execute  his 
writ  of  inquiry  at  same  court  and  the  damages  to  be  as¬ 
sessed  by  the  jury  returned  for  trial  of  causes. 

“That  final  judgment  be  immediately  signed  after  a 
verdict  or  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  executed,  but  no 
execution  to  issue  until  thirty  days  after. 

“That  the  court  adjourn  for  one  day  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  twenty  days  after  each  court  for  hear¬ 
ing  motions  in  arrest  of  judgment,  arguing  demurrers 
and  other  special  matters  that  cannot  by  the  course  of 
proceeding  be  got  ready  at  the  respective  courts.”^* 

The  procedure  indicated  formed  the  basis  of  the  rules 
of  the  General  Court  (Court  of  Common  Pleas)  and 
moreover  “such  further  rules  and  orders  be  hereafter 
made  for  establishing  and  regulating  the  practice  of  the 
said  court  as  occasion  shall  require  in  which  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall  shall  be 
as  strictly  followed  and  adhered  to  as  circumstances  will 
admit.””  This  indicated  the  purpose  of  the  governor 
and  Council  to  conform  the  judicial  system  of  the  colony 
to  the  precedents  of  the  English  courts. 

The  appointment  of  the  judges  of  the  General  Court 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  Council.  Soon 
after  the  establishing  of  this  court  the  ranking  judge 

12  C.  R.  Ga..  VII.  61-SI. 
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was  known  as  the  “Senior  Justice,"  and  the  others  were 
known  as  “Assistant  Justices”  or  “Judges.”'^  Within 
three  years  from  the  establishing  of  the  General  Court 
in  1754,  the  number  of  judges  was  increased  from  three 
to  five.^‘  The  assistant  justices  received  neither  salaries 
nor  fees  for  their  services. 

The  first  royal  governor,  Reynolds,  in  the  second  year 
of  his  administration  in  a  letter  (January  5,  1756),  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  chief 
justice,  “to  be  sent  from  England.”^*  This  suggestion 
was  acted  upon,  for  two  years  later,  a  royal  order  was 
issued  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  appointment  of  William  Grover  as  chief  justice  of 
Georgia.^’  It  was,  however,  six  months  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment  before  he  arrived  in  the  colony  and  on  April  9, 1769, 
took  the  several  oaths  required.^® 

Within  a  few  months  after  assuming  the  duties  of 
chief  justice  he  was  admitted  to  the  Council.  This  there¬ 
fore,  enabled  him  to  exercise  executive  as  well  as  judicial 
functions.^*  The  Council  was  very  closely  associated 
with  the  governor  in  practically  all  executive  matters  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  colony.  The  judicial  and  executive  func¬ 
tions  were  thus  not  completely  separated,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  objection  raised  at  the  time  to  the  com¬ 
bining  of  these  powers  in  the  office  of  chief  justice.  For 
about  three  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  chief  justice 
the  senior  justice  had  also  been  a  member  of  the  Council, 
but  the  other  four  assistant  justices  were  not  council- 
lors*®  The  salary  of  the  chief  justice  was  £500.  This 
salary  of  £500  was  paid  out  of  the  annual  appropriation 
made  by  Parliament  for  the  colony  of  Georgia.  There 
were  also  thirty-two  fees  ranging  from  eight  pence  to 
two  pounds  fourteen  shillings  allowed  the  chief  justice 

14  C.  R.  Ga.,  vn.  269.  461. 

16  C.  R.  Ga..  VII,  604. 

16  Brit.  Hu*.  Add.  Ms*..  No.  86i«S.  p.  661. 

17  C.  O.  824.  61.  p.  126:  B.  T.  Ga..  XVI.  60. 
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for  the  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  sessions 
and  the  court  of  common  pleas.  The  fees  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  about  £500  annually.** 

Chief  Justice  Grover  in  three  years  and  a  half  after 
the  assumption  of  his  duties  was  suspended  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  with  the  approval  of  the  Council.  The  reply  of 
the  Council  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  governor  re¬ 
garding  the  matter  was  as  follows:  “Whereupon  the 
several  members  present  declared  that  it  appeared  to 
them,  and  they  are  unanimous  and  clear  in  opinion  that 
Mr.  Grover’s  conduct  and  behavior  as  chief  justice  has 
been  and  is  dishonorable,  partial,  arbitrary,  illegal,  in¬ 
decent,  and  not  consistent  with  the  character,  duty,  and 
dignity  of  his  ofike,  and  are  also  unanimous  in  opinion 
that  the  said  Mr.  Grover  is  unworthy  of,  and  not  fit  to 
be  continued  in,  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  this  province; 
and  that  it  will  be  for  the  honor  and  service  of  his  Maj¬ 
esty,  and  of  this  province,  that  he  should  be  suspended 
until  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  be  known  thereon.  And  do 
advise  his  Excellency  to  suspend  him  accordingly.’’**  The 
action  of  the  governor  and  Council  was  based  upon  the 
complaints  made  by  persons  concerned  in  certain  cases 
which  had  been  decided  by  Chief  Justice  Grover,  and  also 
upon  his  general  attitude  toward  the  responsibilities  of 
his  office.**  Governor  Wright  formulated  the  charges 
against  him  as  follows : 

1.  “Although  a  member  of  the  Council,  Chief  Justice 
Grover,  without  cause,  absented  himself  from  its  called 
meetings,  and  failed  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him  as  one  of  that  important  body. 

2.  “Although  a  crown  servant  and  in  the  receipt  of 
a  salary  of  £500,  so  far  from  rendering  any  assistance 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  he  constantly  manifested 
a  disposition  to  oppose  and  thwart  measures  conducive 
to  the  general  good. 


21  C.  R.  G*..  VII.  70.  72 ;  A.  W.  I.  CCXXV.  17. 
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3.  “In  a  manner  wholly  unjustifiable,  he  sought  to 
influence  the  deliberations  and  opinions  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

4.  “His  judicial  powers  were  improperly  exercised 
to  the  disturbance  of  military  discipline  and  subordi¬ 
nation. 

5.  “He  was  arbitrary  and  oppressive  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  legal  process  of  his  court,  and  careless  of 
the  rights  of  personal  liberty. 

6.  “In  reporting  to  the  governor  the  judgments  and 
sentences  of  the  court  of  sessions,  he  was  utterly  negli¬ 
gent. 

7.  “He  refused  to  attend  a  special  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  ordered  for  the  trial  of  vagabond  Spaniards, 
who  had,  near  Darien,  murdered  McKay,  his  wife  and 
two  negroes. 

8.  “Toward  the  governor  his  behavior  was  uni¬ 
formly  insubordinate  and  contumacious. 

9.  “In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  was 
partial  and  not  above  suspicion.” 

The  Board  of  Trade  after  a  thorough  investigation  of 
those  charges  recommended  to  the  king  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Grover,  and  the  royal  order  for  this  purpose  was 
effective  in  March,  1763.  The  office  of  chief  justice  was 
continued  and  the  incumbent  was,  as  formerly,  appointed 
by  the  king.  The  annual  salary  of  £500  was  continued 
and  the  fees  amounted  to  an  additional  £500,  for  the  chief 
justice.  26  It  was  three  years  before  William  Simpson, 
the  second  chief  justice  was  appointed  concerning  whose 
brief  term  of  service  there  exists  but  little  information. 

The  third  and  last  royal  chief  justice,  Anthony 
Stokes,  served  most  acceptably  from  1769  to  the  end  of 
the  colonial  period,  and  succeeded  in  contributing  to  the 
improvement  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  colony.  By 
training  and  practice  in  England  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
Anthony  Stokes  was  well  qualified  to  become  chief  jus- 

24  B.  T.  Ga..  XXIX.  t2&,  E.  66. 
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tice  of  Georgia.  Of  him  Mr.  Justice  Joseph  R.  Lamar 
states;  “He  was  a  barrister,  a  practicing  lawyer,  and 
the  records  show,  a  man  of  integrity,  courage  and  ability. 
He  was  our  first  legal  author  and  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled:  ‘Directions  for  the  Officers  of  His  Majesty’s 
General  Court  and  Session  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery  of  the  Province  of  Georgia’.”  ** 
The  influence  of  Chief  Justice  Stokes  was  very  pronoun¬ 
ced  but  in  the  matter  of  the  request  for  writs  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  1772,  he  failed  to  induce  the  assistant  justices  of 
the  General  Court  to  support  him  in  his  desire  to  grant 
these  writs.  He  was  a  Tory  and  therefore  favored  grant¬ 
ing  writs  of  assistance.  His  interest,  as  a  Tory,  in  the 
policy  of  the  British  government  disqualified  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  fill  the  office  of  chief-justice  and  he  left  the  col¬ 
ony  early  in  the  Revolution.  2’ 

The  office  of  attorney-general  was  established  within 
a  few  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  royal  government  in 
the  colony.  The  first  attorney-general,  William  Clifton, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  king  arrived  in  the  colony  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  November  12,  1754.  **  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  judiciary  of  the  colony  was  immedi¬ 
ately  undertaken  by  him.  He  was  appointed,  before 
leaving  England,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Council  in 
Georgia  in  addition  to  filling  the  position  of  attorney- 
general.  He  declined  to  serve  as  a  councillor  on  account 
of  the  multiplicity  of  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  at¬ 
torney-general.  Three  years  later,  however,  he  did  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Council.  His  successors  were  also 
members  of  the  Council.  The  office  of  attorney-gen¬ 
eral  continued  to  be  filled  by  royal  appointment  for  the 
remainder  of  the  colonial  period.  **  The  duties  of  the 

26  Report  of  Geortria  Bar  Anoeiation,  1912,  p.  69. 

27  The  Bench  and  Bar  of  GeorKia  durins  the  Eighteenth  Centary,  J.  R. 
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attorney-general  were  as  may  be  inferred,  concerned 
with  the  courts,  especially  the  General  Court,  the  pass¬ 
ing  upon  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  officials  of  the 
colony,  questions  regarding  land,  and  any  matter  per¬ 
taining  to  the  legal  and  judicial  affairs  of  the  colony. 
He  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  governor  and  Council 
and  the  attorney  for  the  colony.  **  The  income  of  the 
attorney-general  consisted  of  an  annual  salary  of  £150 
sterling  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  by  Parliament  and 
fees  which  gradually  increased  annually  to  £200  sterling.** 
The  office  of  provost  marshal  was  established  with 
the  inauguration  of  royal  government  in  the  colony.  The 
office  was  filled  by  royal  appointment  and  the  provost 
marshal  was  a  member  of  the  Council.  **  His  duties, 
similar  to  those  of  the  sheriff  in  England,  included  the 
summoning  of  juries,  the  summoning  of  voters  to  choose 
members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  assembly,  the  attend¬ 
ing  and  recording  elections,  serving  writs,  committing 
and  releasing  prisoners,  drawing  bonds  for  bail,  execut¬ 
ing  warrants  and  similar  services.  He  was  the  executive 
officer  of  the  General  Court  and  performed  the  duties  of 
a  sheriff  since  there  was  no  sheriff  in  the  colony.  The 
thirty  fees  allowed  him  indicate  the  several  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  him  in  connection  with  the  judiciary.  *®  These 
fees  ranged  from  two  pence  to  £3  and  amounted  to  £280 
a  year.  His  salary  in  addition  to  these  fees  was  £100  a 
year,  paid  out  of  the  annual  appropriation  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Georgia.  Near  the  end  of  the  colonial  period, 
the  provost  marshal  remained  in  England  and  received 
£100,  while  the  one  who  really  rendered  the  services  of 
the  provost  marshal  in  the  colony  received  the  £280  in 
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fees  and  £30  salary  a  year.  The  accounts  of  the  provost 
marshal  were  required  to  be  audited  and  submitted  to 
the  Council.  •• 

The  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  or  conservator  of  the 
peace,  was  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  proprie¬ 
tary  period  and  continued  into  the  period  of  royal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  colony.  In  the  royal  period  those  filling 
this  office  were  appointed  by  the  governor  and  Council 
and  furnished  with  instructions  by  the  attorney-gen¬ 
eral.  The  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  was  one  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  importance.  The  number  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  was  soon  increased  and  within  three  years  there 
were  fifty-seven.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  in  this 
number  there  were  included  ten  councillors,  five  judges 
of  the  General  Court  and  the  attorney-general.  **  Within 
two  more  years  (1759)  the  chief  justice  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  southern  colonies  were 
appointed  justices  of  the  peace.  Near  the  end  of  the 
colonial  period  the  total  number  of  justices  of  the  peace 
had  increased  to  eighty-one,  which  number  included 
eleven  councillors,  the  chief-justice,  two  assistant  judges, 
the  attorney-general,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  af¬ 
fairs  and  sixty-five  others,  for  the  eight  parishes  of  the 
colony,  the  number  in  each  parish  ranging  from  two  to 
twenty-two,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  parish.  ** 
The  compensation  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  was  in 
fees,  which  were  sixteen  in  number,  later  reduced  to 
twelve,  ranging  in  amount  from  six  pence  to  one  shilling 
ten  pence,  and  were  received  for  the  performance  of  the 
services  usually  rendered  by  such  officials.  The  parish 
marked  the  territorial  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  courts  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  concerning  contracts  and 
damages,  up  to  eight  pounds  sterling.  If  the  debt  or 
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damages  claimed  were  under  forty  shillings  two  justices 
and  three  jurymen  decided  it,  while  two  justices  and  a 
jury  of  twelve  decided  the  case  over  that  amount. 
There  was  no  appeal  if  the  amount  involved  were  under 
forty  shillings,  but  an  appeal  to  the  General  Court  was 
permitted  provided  the  amount  was  over  forty  shillings. 
The  courts  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  officially 
designated  Courts  of  Conscience,  but  were  popularly 
known  as  Inferior  Courts,  just  as  the  General  Court  was 
known  as  the  Superior  Court.  The  Courts  of  Conscience 
or  justices’  courts  in  addition  to  civil  jurisdiction  also 
exercised  authority  as  courts  of  inquiry  in  criminal  mat¬ 
ters.  The  constables  were  officers  of  these  courts  and 
performed  such  duties  as  are  usually  performed  today 
by  such  officials. 

The  office  of  constable  was  established  early  in  the 
proprietary  period  and  there  were  at  that  time  two  con¬ 
stables  and  the  number  was  increased  as  their  services 
were  needed.  Regarding  the  appointment  and  duties 
of  the  constables  under  the  royal  government  the  attor¬ 
ney-general  in  his  report  on  the  judiciary  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  royal  period  referred,  in  his  instructions  to 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  to  the  constables  as  follows: 
“You  are  also  required  to  nominate  at  the  first  Court  of 
Requests  that  shall  be  held  after  receiving  these  instruc¬ 
tions,  such  persons  and  so  many  as  you  shall  think  fit  to 
serve  the  office  of  constable  for  your  particular  districts, 
in  which  office  they  are  to  continue  for  one  year,  from 
such  appointment,  or  until  others  are  appointed  in  their 
stead,  and  are  accordingly  to  be  sworn  in  before  you  at 
the  next  court.  Which  constables  are  to  make  out  and 
prepare  a  list  of  all  freeholders  within  their  districts  to 
serve  as  jurors  at  the  General  Court  and  courts  of  oyer 
and  terminer  of  this  province  distinguishing  such  as  are 
most  fit  to  be  of  the  grand  jury,  which  lists  they  are  to 
deliver  unto  the  justices  at  the  Court  of  Requests  that 
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shall  be  held  next  after  the  first  day  of  March  ensuing, 
who  are  thereupon  required  to  transmit  the  same  without 
delay  to  the  provost  marshal  of  this  province.”  The 
selection  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  men  to  serve 
as  constables  was  by  lottery,  that  is  drawing  from  a  hat 
or  box  into  which  the  names  of  the  persons  eligible  to 
serve  had  been  placed.  **  The  compensation  of  the  con¬ 
stables  was  in  fees,  which  were  eight  in  number  and 
ranged  from  two  pence  to  five  shillings  four  pence. 
The  constables  served  warrants,  searched  for  stolen 
goods,  took  prisoners  to  jail,  carried  on  a  hue  and  cry 
and  performed  such  other  services  usually  rendered  by 
such  officials. 

The  office  of  marshal  was  closely  related  to  that  of 
the  constable.  The  fees  received  by  the  marshals  were 
ten  in  number  and  ranged  from  two  pence  to  one  shilling 
four  pence. 

The  office  of  coroner  was  concerned  with  the  holding 
of  an  inquest  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a 
person,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  violent  or  mysterious 
death.  For  such  inquisitions  the  coroners  were  allowed 
a  fee  of  £1  10s.  and  for  every  mile  travelled  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  service  an  additional  fee  of  £2,  7s.,  3d. 
for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  and  £2,  14s.  for  more  than 
thirty  miles.®’ 

There  were  no  sheriffs  before  the  Revolution.  The 
territorial  subdivisions  were  parishes  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  1777  that  the  parishes  were  changed  to  counties  which 
was  somewhat  later  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
sheriffs. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Court  there  were  other 
■courts.  One  of  the  more  important  was  the  court 
of  oyer  and  terminer  which  was  established  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  royal  period  and  to  which  reference  has  al- 
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ready  been  made.  **  This  court  known  as  the  “Court  of 
Session  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Deliv¬ 
ery”  was  held  twice  a  year.  “The  civil  business  was  to 
be  transacted  in  the  General  Court  and  the  criminal 
business  in  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer.  Grand 
juries  were  returned  twice  a  year.  As  the  judges  of  the 
two  courts  were  the  same,  and  as  a  general  jail  delivery 
only  twice  a  year  was  found  insufficient  in  a  warm  cli¬ 
mate  where  the  accused  suffered  much  from  close  con¬ 
finement,  arrangements  were  subsequently  made  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  “Court  of  Session  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,”  to 
transfer  its  business  to  the  General  Court,  and  to  cause 
four  grand  juries  to  be  returned  each  year.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  remained  stationary  at  Savannah.”^* 

The  Court  of  Vice- Admiralty  was  established  the  next 
year  after  the  beginning  of  royal  government  in  the  col¬ 
ony,  with  four  members,  one  of  whom  was  the  attorney- 
general,  another  a  councillor,  another  a  member  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Assembly  and  another  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer.  This  court  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  maritime  affairs  and  especially  the  hearing  of 
cases  concerned  with  piracy,  enemy  ships,  ships  taken  as 
prizes  and  the  sale  of  those  condemned  and  any  contro¬ 
versies  growing  out  of  such  cases.  “  When  England 
was  at  war  with  Spain  and  France  there  were  some  cases 
of  prizes  being  brought  to  Savannah.  Privateering  was 
at  that  time  rather  generally  followed.  While  the  French 
and  Indian  War  involved  the  colonies  in  war  with  France 
and  Spain  on  land  and  on  sea  it  is  of  interest  to  observe 
that  the  governor  of  Georgia  was  instructed  to  prevent 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  as  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  piracy.  In  a  letter  (September  20,  1757)  to  the 
Earl  of  Holderness  Governor  Ellis  stated:  “By  your 
lordship’s  letter  of  May  20,  inclosing  an  extract  of  a  let- 
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ter  from  Vice-Admiral  Townshend,  I  am  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  piratical  proceedings  of  the  command¬ 
ers  of  some  of  our  privateers,  towards  the  King  of 
Spain’s  subjects.  His  Majesty’s  commands  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  them,  I  shall  show  the  utmost  regard  to,  by  do¬ 
ing  everything  in  my  power  to  bring  such  notorious  of¬ 
fenders  to  justice,  should  they  put  into  any  port  of  this 
province.  The  additional  printed  instructions  for  the 
direction  of  captains  of  privateers,  I  shall  distribute  as 
occasion  offers,  and  strongly  insist  upon  the  rigor  with 
which  the  breach  of  them  will  be  punished.”®* 

The  officers  of  the  admiralty  court  were  permitted  to 
charge  fees  for  the  services  performed  which  in  1773 
amounted  to  about  £10  a  year  for  the  judge,  about  £12 
a  year  for  the  register  and  about  £16  a  year  for  the  mar¬ 
shal.  ®®  The  governor,  according  to  his  commission,  was 
vice-admiral  of  the  colony,  and  was  therefore  judge  of 
the  vice-admiralty  court,  but  usually  appointed  a  judge 
to  serve  for  him.  The  court  of  vice-admiralty  had  con¬ 
current  jurisdiction  with  the  General  Court  in  cases  of 
forfeitures  or  penalties  for  violation  of  any  parliamen¬ 
tary  acts  concerning  trade  and  revenue.  Appeal  from 
the  court  of  vice-admiralty  lay  to  the  High  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  in  England  in  cases  involving  £500  or  over.  If 
the  amount  were  less  than  £500,  the  defendant  might 
petition  the  king  for  leave  to  appeal.  In  cases  of  appeal 
the  usual  security  was  required. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  was  established  with  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  royal  government  in  the  colony.  This 
court  was  for  hearing  cases  involving  matters  of  equity 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  governor  as  chancellor.®* 
The  chancellor  and  other  officers  of  this  court  were  al- 
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lowed  fees.  “  Governor  Wright,  the  third  and  last  of 
the  royal  governors,  whose  administration  extended  over 
a  period  of  sixteen  years,  was  on  account  of  his  legal 
training  an  especially  satisfactory  chancellor.  An  ap¬ 
peal  lay  from  the  court  of  chancery  to  the  king  in  cases 
involving  more  than  £500. 

The  Court  of  Ordinary  was  under  the  control  of  the 
governor  who  as  the  ordinary  had  the  exclusive  power 
of  granting  probate  of  wills  and  administration  of  intes¬ 
tate  estates.  The  governor  might  of  course  appoint  a 
deputy  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  for  him. 
The  fees  allowed  were  mentioned  among  those  permitted 
the  governor  for  other  services  and  included  such  as  the 
fees  for  probating  wills  administering  on  intestate  es¬ 
tates,  marriage  licenses,  letters  of  guardianship  and  sim¬ 
ilar  matters. 

The  Court  of  Errors  was  composed  of  the  governor 
and  Council  sitting  as  such  to  hear  appeals  from  the 
General  Court  in  cases  involving  amounts  exceeding 
£300  or  when  any  duty  payable  to  the  crown  or  any  offi¬ 
cial  fees  were  concerned.  From  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Errors  appeal  lay  to  the  crown  in  cases  involv¬ 
ing  £500  or  more  or  if  matters  relating  to  the  royal 
revenue,  official  fees  and  such  questions  were  concerned. 
This  appeal  was  required  to  be  made  within  fourteen 
days  and  security  furnished  for  costs  and  damages.  In 
criminal  cases  there  was  no  writ  of  error  or  appeal,  but 
the  governor  might  pardon  all  offenses  except  murder  or 
treason  and  in  those  cases  might  reprieve  until  the  wish 
of  the  king  could  be  known.  The  governor  could  remit 
all  fines  for  misdemeanors,  and  if  the  fine  imposed  were 
£200  or  over,  and  he  should  refuse  to  remit,  an  appeal 
might  be  taken  to  the  king.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the 
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British  government  was  recognized  in  the  proprietary 
period  and  the  trustees  had  general  supervision  of  such 
matters.  With  the  establishment  of  royal  government 
in  the  colony,  the  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  colony 
were  to  the  king  in  council  and  were  heard  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  council  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
viewing  the  decisions  of  the  colonial  courts  especially  in 
the  cases  appealed. 

The  adoption  of  the  English  practice  of  trial  by  jury 
was  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  judicial  system  of  the 
colony.  An  authority  on  the  proprietary  period  makes 
the  following  observation  regarding  juries,  “All  juries, 
both  grand  and  petit,  were  composed  of  freeholders  only. 
Assistants  to  the  president,  pilots,  naval  officers,  and 
overseers  of  Trust  servants  were  the  only  classes  of  per¬ 
sons  excused  from  jury  duty.  It  was  not  infrequently 
the  case  that  a  jury  was  hard  to  secure,  for  the  re¬ 
corder  was  often  careless  in  summoning  the  jury  and  the 
jurors  were  somewhat  negligent  at  first.  After  the 
court  adopted  the  policy  of  fining  those  guilty  of  negli¬ 
gence,  conditions  improved  greatly.  There  was  some 
trouble  in  getting  juries  to  be  moved  by  the  evidence 
instead  of  by  their  own  prejudices.  When  a  grand  jury 
was  summoned,  it  was  customary  for  one  of  the  bailiffs 
to  charge  it  in  a  general  manner  and  then  to  recommend 
specifically  various  matters  that  needed  particular  at¬ 
tention.  Grand  juries,  like  petit  ones,  were  not  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  punishing  some  form  of  lawlessness.  So  no¬ 
torious  became  their  conduct  in  this  particular  that  on 
one  occasion  after  the  bailiff’s  charge  Rev.  George 
Whitefield  addressed  the  jury  on  the  urgent  need  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  sale  of  rum  and  the  practice  of  adultery  in  Sa¬ 
vannah,  but  even  his  eloquent  appeal  was  in  vain. 
Grand  juries  were  at  times  disposed  to  go  outside  the 
sphere  of  their  duties  and  to  make  trouble  for  the  exec- 
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utive  officers  of  the  colony  by  prying  into  their  affairs. 
The  magistrates  vigorously  denied  that  the  grand  jury 
had  such  a  right;  and  it  was  finally  necessary  for  the 
Trustees  to  make  a  clear  declaration  that  the  grand 
juries  of  Georgia  could  require  oaths  only  to  tell  what 
the  deponents  knew  of  a  particular  crime  or  crimes.”  ** 
Very  soon  after  the  beginning  of  royal  government 
in  the  colony  an  act  of  assembly  was  passed  (December 
13,  1756)  for  establishing  the  somewhat  complicated 
method  of  drawing  and  summoning  jurors.  There  was 
to  be  provided  a  box  with  four  divisions,  and  into  which 
were  deposited  the  names  of  those  returned  by  the  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace,  as  qualified  to  serve  on  the  grand 
jury  or  petit  jury,  the  names  of  those  qualified  to  serve 
as  grand  jurors  being  put  into  the  division  numbered 
one  and  those  to  serve  as  petit  jurors  being  put  into  di¬ 
vision  numbered  three.  The  chief  justice  having  charge 
of  the  drawing  was  authorized  to  “cause  to  be  drawn 
by  a  youth  under  fifteen  years  of  age  out  of  the  division 
of  the  box  or  chest  numbered  one  the  names  of  twenty- 
four  persons  to  serve  as  grand  jurymen  at  every  court 
of  session  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  goal  delivery 
hereafter  to  be  holden  in  the  province  .beginning  at  the 
division  numbered  one  and  drawing  out  of  the  same  di¬ 
vision  till  the  names  therein  are  all  drawn  out,  which 
names  so  drawn  out  of  the  said  division  numbered  one 
shall  be  put  into  the  division  numbered  two.  And  then 
all  the  names  of  the  said  division  numbered  two  shall  be 
drawn  out  of  the  same  and  again  returned  into  the  di¬ 
vision  numbered  one.  And  when  all  the  names  are  so 
drawn  out  of  the  division  numbered  two  and  returned 
as  aforesaid  into  the  said  divsion  numbered  one,  the 
said  chief  or  senior  justice  in  the  presence  of  the  per¬ 
sons  hereinafter  named  shall  cause  the  same  names  to  be 
drawn  again  out  of  the  said  division  numbered  one  and 
two  and  shall  always  continue  to  do  the  same  alter- 
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nately  and  successively  in  the  same  order  and  method. 
And  the  said  chief  or  senior  justice  for  the  time  being 
shall  in  like  manner  cause  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  division 
in  the  said  box  or  chest  numbered  three  the  names  of 
thirty-six  persons  to  serve  as  petit  jurymen  at  the  said 
court  of  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  goal 
delivery,  beginning  at  the  division  numbered  three  and 
drawing  out  of  the  said  division  until  the  names  be  all 
drawn,  and  then  shall  return  all  the  said  names  into  the 
division  numbered  four,  and  when  the  names  are  so 
drawn  out  and  returned  into  the  division  numbered  four 
shall  cause  the  names  contained  in  the  said  division 
numbered  four  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  same  and  returned 
again  into  the  division  numbered  three  and  shall  always 
after  continue  to  draw  the  said  names  out  of  the  said  di¬ 
vision  numbered  three  and  four  alternately  and  succes¬ 
sively  in  the  same  method  and  order.” 

The  clerk  of  the  crown  entered  the  names  drawn  in 
the  sessions  book,  annexed  them  to  the  writ  of  venire 
and  delivered  them  to  the  provost  marshal  to  be  notified. 
The  clerk  of  the  crown  selected  from  the  men  summoned 
a  grand  jury  of  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than 
twenty-four  to  serve  at  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
and  from  those  summoned  to  serve  as  petit-jurymen  at 
the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
selected  twelve.  The  same  method  was  observed  in 
drawing  thirty-six  persons  to  serve  as  jurors  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court.  The  penalty  on  a  juror  for  not  appearing  or 
refusing  to  act,  in  case  of  a  grand  juror  was  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £8  sterling  and  if  a  petit  juror,  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  £4  sterling.  The  provost  marshal  was  required 
to  notify  jurors  fifteen  days  before  the  sitting  of  the 
court.  Those  exempted  from  serving  on  juries  were 
councillors,  the  clerk  or  messenger  of  the  Council,  the 
members  and  the  clerk  or  messenger  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Assembly.®* 
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There  were  courts  and  judicial  proceedings  from  the 
beginning  of  the  colony  but  there  were  no  lawyers  in 
the  colony  during  the  proprietary  period  as  stated  by 
an  authority  on  this  period.  “There  were  no  lawyers 
in  the  colony.  It  is  generally  held  that  these  were  ex¬ 
cluded  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  though  no  order  to  that 
effect  seems  to  have  been  issued.  However,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  they  would  desire  the  exclusion  of  lawyers,  be¬ 
cause  they  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  undue  litiga¬ 
tion,  and  the  presence  of  lawyers  was  thought  at  that 
time  to  promote  suits  and  legal  disputes.  In  the  earlier 
years,  the  rule  against  the  practice  of  law  seems  to  have 

been  vigorously  enforced .  In  later  years  a  man 

named  Watson  established  a  law  office  in  the  colony  and 
did  a  thriving  business,  especially  among  the  Indian  trad¬ 
ers  who  were  notoriously  litigious.  His  practice  was 
carried  on  somewhat  surreptitiously  and  was  not  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  authorities  either  in  England  or  in  the 
colony.  The  lack  of  attorneys  was  sometimes  an  incon¬ 
venience,  for  difficult  points  would  puzzle  the  magis¬ 
trates,  who  were  without  law  books  and  without  author¬ 
ities  to  guide  them  and  who  could  hardly  wait  to  send  to 
England  for  advice.  In  such  cases,  it  was  customary  for 
them  to  secure  in  Charleston  the  advice  of  a  lawyer,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  fairly  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  pleading  cases  in  Georgia,  each  party  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  his  own  advocate  in  civil  suits.  At  first, 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  public  prosecutors  in  crim¬ 
inal  cases,  but  as  the  colony  progressed,  the  constables, 
who  at  first  frequently  sat  on  the  jury,  began  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  colony.  The  defendant  in  criminal  cases  was 
supposed  to  be  his  own  attorney,  as  in  civil  suits,  but 
delinquents  frequently  found  voluntary  advocates  who 
were  willing  to  aid  them  partly  out  of  friendship  and 
partly  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  enforcement  of 
certain  laws.” 

60  McCain,  21S-21S;  C.  R.  Ga..  IV.  41.  62.  618;  VI  145;  B.  T.  Ga. 
XXII.  90.  176. 
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In  his  study  of  “The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  Mr.  Justice  Joseph  R.  La¬ 
mar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  makes 
some  interesting  observations  on  the  judicial  system  of 
the  colony.  In  regard  to  lawyers  he  states;  “  It  seems, 
therefore,  certain  that  during  the  government  of  the  col¬ 
ony  by  the  trustees  there  was  no  practitioner  in  Georgia 
and  that  the  courts  were  not  authorized  to  admit  persons 
to  the  bar.  Indeed  the  absence  of  lawyers  was  given  as 
one  of  the  inducements  for  emigrating  to  the  new  colony. 
But  while  there  were  no  lawyers,  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  were  no  lawsuits.  Indeed  the  scanty  records  and 
Stevens’  Journal  contain  an  undue  proportion  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  court  proceedings.  There  were  suits  on  notes, 
bonds,  accounts,  actions  of  trespass,  ejectment  and  no 
end  of  imprisonments  for  debt.  But  it  was  on  the  crim¬ 
inal  side  that  business  was  most  active,  and  as  there  was 
no  practicing  attorney  the  defendants  represented  them¬ 
selves,  the  king  being  represented  by  the  constable. 
These  criminal  proceedings  had  all  of  the  common  law 
accompaniments.  The  first  lawyer  authorized  to  practice 
in  Georgia  was  William  Clifton,  the  attorney-general 
who  assumed  his  duties  in  1754,  with  the  beginning  of 
the  royal  administration.  In  this  year  attorneys  were 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  colony.  By 
1759,  the  number  of  attorneys  had  increased  and  they 
were  referred  to  as  “the  Bar.” 


61  C.  R.  Gk..  IV.  19,  169;  VIII,  786.  761;  XXI.  826;  Report  of  the 
Georsik  Bkr  AMOciktion.  1918  p.  66,  67,  64. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AND  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
POTOMAC 


By  Thomas  Robson  Hay 

Chicago,  m. 

The  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  always  present  a 
fruitful  subject  for  discussion.  Like  the  loaves  and  the 
fishes  the  more  one  feeds  on  (studies)  his  personality, 
the  more  there  is  that  seems  to  require  consideration. 
Early  discussion  of  his  career  and  actions  was  highly 
laudatory  or  bitterly  denunciatory.  As  time  passed  such 
discussions  became  more  laudatory  and  less  critical  until 
his  personality  has  become  surrounded  by  such  a  halo  of 
deification  that  it  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  entity  and  of 
becoming  mythological.  The  result  has  been  that  certain 
features  of  Lincoln’s  career  and  personality  have  become 
crystallized  in  public  opinion  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true,  the 
imaginary  from  the  real.  Lincoln’s  relations  with  his 
generals  and  to  the  military  strategy  of  the  Union  in  the 
days  of  the  War  between  the  States  is  one  of  the  import¬ 
ant  incidents  of  his  career  that  has  suffered  greatly. 
Either  because  of  ignorance,  partisanship,  or  for  some 
other  equally  obvious  reason  treatment  of  this  feature  of 
his  career  has  rarely  been  judicial,  critical,  or  impartial. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  consider  this  phase  of 
Lincoln’s  career,  with  special  reference  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  from  the  opening  of  the  war  until  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office  on  March  4, 
1861,  he  assumed  the  chief  magistracy  of  a  nation,  a 
union,  that  seemed  to  be  in  the  process  of  dissolution. 
Seven  members  of  this  union  had  gone  separately  out  of 
it ;  four  more  were  soon  to  follow ;  three  were  snatched  as 
brands  from  the  burning,  but  only  after  the  exercise  of 
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the  most  careful  and  conciliating  leadership.  The  re¬ 
maining  members  of  the  old  union  were  not  a  unit  in 
their  view  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  procedure  and  action, 
either  as  regards  the  “erring  sisters”  or  the  root  causes 
of  the  difficulty — the  political,  economic,  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  generated  by  the  divergent  Southern  economic 
activities  and  interests  resulting  from  slavery  and  their 
correlative,  state  sovereignty.  The  Union  was  torn  by 
the  dissensions  of  the  leaders  in  the  several  states  and  by 
differences  as  to  method  and  action.  In  the  midst  of  this 
turmoil  and  discord  it  devolved  upon  President  Lincoln 
to  assume  a  leadership  that  would  consolidate  opinion 
and  action  and  provide  the  means  for  restoring  the  shat¬ 
tered  union. 

Political  factionalism  having  been  allayed  and  mili¬ 
tary  support  obtained  it  was  next  necessary  for  Lincoln 
to  select  the  leaders  who  would  organize  and  direct  the 
military  effort  of  the  union  cause.  This  was  no  small 
problem.  Many  of  the  most  competent  and  distinguished 
soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  had  resigned 
their  commissions  or  were  about  to  do  so.  The  condition 
of  the  United  States  army,  at  this  time,  was  nothing  less 
than  pathetic.  There  was  no  organization  to  speak  of. 
The  small  force  of  Regulars  was  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  fighting  Indians,  pro¬ 
tecting  emigrants,  and  doing  police  and  garrison  duty. 
The  ranking  officers,  in  positions  of  responsibility,  were, 
many  of  them,  incapacitated  by  age  or  lack  of  experience 
from  leading  large  bodies  of  troops.  The  staff  corps  was 
trained  for  the  conduct  of  a  bureaucracy  rather  than  for 
duty  with  troops  on  active  service.  An  organized  and 
trained  general  staff  corps  as  we  now  know  it,  was  a 
thing  of  the  distant  future.  Maneuvres  and  staff  schools 
were  unheard  of.  For  practical  purposes,  the  selection 
and  assignment  of  men  to  lead  the  Union  forces  devolved 
upon  a  civilian  government  harassed  by  personal  and 
political  problems  of  great  magnitude  and  importance 
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and  ignorant  of  war  and  of  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  successful  military  leadership. 

General  Winfield  Scott,  a  veteran  of  many  campaigns, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  army  and  Lincoln, 
perforce,  was  compelled  to  make  what  use  of  him  he 
could.  But  Scott’s  infirmities  deprived  him  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exercising  more  than  nominal  command;  his 
administrative  and  executive  experience  had  been  with 
comparatively  small  bodies  of  troops,  usually  operating, 
v/hen  in  the  field,  against  inferior  and  none  too  well 
equipped  opponents.  The  deluge  of  green  troops,  requir¬ 
ing  organization  and  training,  which  answered  Lincoln’s 
Lull,  presented  for  Scott  a  task  beyond  his  power  to  han¬ 
dle.  The  First  Bull  Run  shocked  the  Union  into  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  problem  confronting  it. 

At  this  critical  moment  a  leader  who  seemed  capable 
of  mastering  the  situation  appeared  and  Lincoln  grasped 
at  him  for  support  as  a  drowning  man  grasps  at  a  straw. 
General  George  B.  McClellan,  fresh  from  easily  won  vic¬ 
tories  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  western  Virginia 
seemed  to  Lincoln  as  a  gift  from  on  High.  He  was  the 
man  of  the  hour.  Him  Lincoln  summoned  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  the  week  following  the  disastrous  Bull  Run  de¬ 
feat.  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  forces  gathering  there. 
McClellan  went  at  the  task  of  organizing  the  gathering 
hosts  with  enthusiastic  vigor.  As  time  passed  he  be¬ 
came  imperious,  both  with  Scott,  his  immediate  superior, 
and  with  Lincoln,  the  master  and  ruler  of  them  all. 
Finally  Scott,  worn  out  by  the  infirmities  of  age  and  no 
longer  able  to  stand  the  slights  of  his  “ambitious  junior’’ 
retired,  and  McClellan,  retaining  immediate  direction  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  the  organized  forces  col¬ 
lected  about  Washington,  soon  came  to  be  styled,  was 
also  general-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Union.^ 

1  McClellan  ordered  to  WaahinKton — Lorenao  Thomaa  to  McClellan  Jul7 
21,  1861,  O.  R.  2:7S3;  McClellan  aMisned  to  duty  in  Washinston,  July  25,  1861. 
/but.:  76S;  Assumed  command.  Ibid.:  766.  Relieved  Scott  and  appointed  General 
in  Chief,  General  Orders,  No.  94.  Nov.  1.  1861.  O.  R.  6:639:  Cf  also  Scott  to 
Cameron,  Auk.  9  and  Auk.  12.  1861,  O.  R.  11,  part  3:4-6  Scott  to  Cameron, 
Oct.  31.  1861,  O.  R.  1:611-12:  J.  C.  Ropes.  Story  of  th*  CivU  War.  1:174; 
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Lincoln,  endeavoring  to  keep  the  ship  of  state  pointed 
into  the  wind,  was  confronted  by  three  distinct  views 
of  military  policy:  one  formulated  by  Scott,  a  second  by 
McClellan,  and  a  third  by  the  northern  public  and  the 
influential  men  in  Congress.  Scott  and  McClellan  agreed 
in  the  need  for  full  and  complete  preparation  before 
making  any  extensive  move.  Scott  favored  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  pressure  on  the  South  by  military  forces 
operating  from  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  eastwards 
towards  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which,  in  turn,  was  to  be 
held  firmly  in  the  clutch  of  a  naval  blockade,  thus  grad¬ 
ually,  but  surely  strangling  life  from  the  newly  formed 
confederacy.  McClellan,  after  complete  preparation,  at 
first,  advocated  an  irresistible  move  southwards  all  along 
the  line  of  advance.  But  the  move  favored  by  popular 
and  congressional  opinion  was  simply  “On  to  Richmond” 
by  the  quickest  route.*  Lincoln,  devoid  of  military  train¬ 
ing  and  knowledge,  nevertheless,  only  two  days  after  the 
First  Bull  Run,  had  put  on  paper  his  own  views  as  to 
the  future  employment  of  the  three  existing  union  arm¬ 
ies:  McClellan’s  in  Virginia,  Buell’s  in  Kentucky,  and 
Fremont’s,  later  Halleck’s,  in  Tennessee.  Each  plan 
possessed  merit;  the  elements  of  each  plan  ultimately 
were  carried  out;  but  always  the  popular  plan  of  “On 
to  Richmond”  dominated  the  military  strategy  of  the 
Union. 

That  no  well  thought  out  policy,  that  would  combine 
effectively  the  best  points  of  each  of  the  three  plans,  was 
carried  out  was  not  for  want  of  clear  ideas,  right  or 


Compte  de  Paris,  "HeClellan  OrganiziriK  the  Grand  Army,”  Battle*  A  Leadere 
of  the  CivU  War,  2:114-16:  Wm.  D.  Kelly,  TAneoln  avii  Stanton  (1886),  8-4: 
A.  K.  McClure,  "Lincoln  as  Commander-in-Chief,”  MeClnre’e  Magaeine.  4 :26S ; 
"General  M.  C.  Meiss  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Cieil  War",  American  Hietorieal 
Revicio,  26  :  288-91 ;  "Lincoln  and  His  Generals — From  the  Private  Diary  of 
John  Hay”,  Harpere,  180:34;  A  .K.  McClure,  RecoUeetione  of  Half  a  Century, 
206-6. 

2  Scott’s  plan — A.  L.  Conser,  "President  Lincoln  as  War  Statesman”, 
Proceeding*  State  Ui!<t'<rical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  1916,  112-13;  Nicolay  A  Hay, 
AbroAam  Lincoln,  4  :S01-2 ;  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War,  2 :87 ;  Meigs  says :  “I  do  not  be'.ieve  that  any  man  has  a  just  claim 
to  be  the  author  of  all  the  plans  of  campaign  finally  executed — neither  Mr. 
Lincoln,  nor  Stanton,  nor  McClellan.  The  Initiation  is  due  to  Scott.”  Meigs  in 
American  Hietorieal  Review,  26:291.  McClellan’s  plans — Nicolay  and  Hay, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  4:299-800;  O.  R.  6:7-9;  Ropes,  Story  of  the  CioU  War,  1:176-82. 
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wrong,  on  Lincoln’s  part,  but  rather  was  due  to  the  long 
continued  difficulty  in  finding  a  man  who  could  assume 
the  position  of  general-in-chief  and  resolutely  and  effect¬ 
ively  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  close.  McClellan 
never  fulfilled  the  requirements.  He  was  always  un¬ 
ready,  always  waiting  for  something  or  somebody,  always 
overestimating  his  opposition.  He  never  effectively  di¬ 
rected  the  armies  as  did  Grant.  Though  he  was  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  chief  adviser,  he  was  of  little  help.  He  failed  to 
require  proper  co-operation  between  Buell  and  Halleck 
who  were  set  each  upon  their  own  immediate  purpose. 
McClellan  was  too  much  engrossed  in  his  own  plans  to 
give  much  thought  to  others.  Lincoln,  resisting  political 
pressure,  grew  despondent,  declaring  “If  something  is 
not  done  soon,  the  bottom  will  drop  out  of  the  whole 
concern.’’* 

Finally,  through  the  initiative  of  Grant,  the  cause 
in  the  West  moved  forward  with  an  expedition  that 
seemed  auspicious  and  created  for  Halleck,  the  chief 
commander  and  theoretical  director  and  co-ordinator,  a 
wholly  fictitious  reputation.  But  in  the  East  matters 
were  hardly  any  better  than  they  had  been.  Buell  and 
Halleck  appeared  merely  unable  to  agree ;  McClellan  had 
long  been  promising  action  that  did  not  materialize.  The 
dramatic  interest  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  lies 
chiefly  in  the  achievements  of  Lee  and  Jackson.  With 
these,  at  this  time,  we  are  not  here  primarily  concerned, 
but  only  with  the  dreary  and  controversial  chapter  that 
covers  the  period  of  Lincoln’s  interest  in  and  actual  di¬ 
rection  of  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

McClellan  had  come  to  Washington  amid  overwhelm¬ 
ing  demonstrations  of  public  confidence  and  he  was  soon 
styled  by  the  ridiculous  and,  as  events  proved,  inadequate 
title  of  “Little  Napoleon.’’  Before  many  months  he  had 
a  magnificent  army  of  which  it  can  be  said  truly  that  he 

8  Quoted  in  McDowell's  Narrative,  Wm.  Stwinton,  Catnpaigna  of  tho 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  80 ;  also  Quoted  in  Henry  J.  Raymond,  The  Life  and 
Public  Servicee  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  778. 
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made  it  himself.  He  was  not  an  incapable  commander, 
but  merely  lacked  enterprise  and  was  constantly  magni¬ 
fying  his  own  difficulties  and  overestimating  the  strength 
of  his  opponent,  not  stopping  to  consider  that  this  very 
opponent  had  difficulties  no  less  real  to  overcome.  Lin¬ 
coln  required  a  general  who  would  make  no  fatal  blun¬ 
ders,  but  he  also  required  a  general  of  undaunted  enter¬ 
prise,  a  man  of  action  as  well  as  a  strategist  and  an  or¬ 
ganizer.  McClellan  made  no  fatal  blunder,  but  he  was 
woefully  lacking  in  initiative  and  energy.  It  devolved 
upon  the  President  to  furnish  the  driving  power  that 
would  galvanize  him  into  action. 

After  what  seemed  intolerable  delay  and  goaded  by 
that  arbitrary  and  meddlesome,  though  not  wholly  use¬ 
less,  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  Lincoln  at 
last  felt  bound  to  work  out  for  himself  definite  projects 
for  a  forward  movement.  He  had  failed  to  move  McClel¬ 
lan  early  in  December,  1861.  For  a  period  over  the  year’s 
end  McClellan  was  ill.  Lincoln  held  consultation  with 
other  generals  with  a  view  to  determining  the  proper  line 
of  action.  At  last,  seemingly  blundering  in  his  decision, 
on  January  27, 1862,  he  published  a  “General  War  Order’’ 
prescribing  a  forward  movement  of  all  the  armies  on 
February  22,  1862.  His  action  roused  McClellan  to  pro¬ 
test  and  to  a  proposal  of  definite  action.  The  time  set  for 
the  advance  passed,  however,  and  nothing  was  done.  The 
Jacobin  committee  was  indignant  that  Lincoln  still  stood 
by  McClellan,  but,  at  least,  it  offered  no  one  better.  No 
leader  worthy  of  the  part  had  yet  appeared.  McClellan 
had  made  his  army  and  was  beloved  by  it.^ 

Early  in  March,  1862,  the  troops  began  to  move,  not 
overland  to  Virginia,  as  Lincoln  had  proposed,  but  by 
water  to  the  Virginia  peninsula.®  The  Confederate  com- 


4  McDowell’s  Nsrrative,  quoted  in  Swinton,  The  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
79-8B,  86-88,  94-98 ;  also  in  Raymond,  Life  of  Lincoln,  772-78 ;  Ropes,  Story  of 
the  Civil  War,  1 :228-24.  226-29 ;  A.  S.  Webb,  The  Penineula.  10-81 ;  O.  R.  B  :41 ; 
McClellan  to  Stanton,  Feb.  8.  1862.  Ibid.:  42-4B :  G.  G.  Meade.  The  Life  and 
Lettere  of  General  George  Gordon  Meade.  1 :248 ;  T.  L.  Livermore,  “McClellan”, 
Proceedinge,  Massachuestts  Historical  Society,  60:816-80. 

6  McClellan’s  Report,  O.  R.  6 :49 ;  Webb.  The  Penineula,  17-81. 
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mander  had  anticipated  the  movement  and  when  McClel¬ 
lan  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe  on  April  2,  1862,  to  begin 
his  celebrated  Peninsula  Campaign,  he  found  an  active 
and  versatile  opponent  ready  to  dispute  his  advance.  In 
the  period  of  his  movement  to  and  up  the  peninsula  Mc¬ 
Clellan  received  several  communications  that  were  per¬ 
haps  intended  to  make  him  feel  the  whip,  but  which,  by 
contrast  with  Lincoln’s  former  too  gentle  manner,  were 
not  happy  either  in  conception  or  execution.  Lincoln 
had  urged  McClellan  to  appoint  corps  commanders  in  his 
army;  McClellan  preferred  to  wait;  Lincoln  would  not 
have  further  delay  and  appointed  corps  commanders 
chosen  by  himself  because  he  believed  them  to  be  fighting 
men.  McClellan  protested  but  a  worse  shock  soon  fol¬ 
lowed.  McClellan  was  relieved  from  command  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  Union,  his  responsibility  being  distinctly 
restricted  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.*  But  this  was 
not  the  end.  Prior  to  McClellan’s  departure  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  been  emphatic  in  his  order  that  sufficient  troops 
should  be  left  to  make  Washington  safe  and  supposed 
that  he  had  come  to  a  precise  understanding  on  this 
point.  He  soon  discovered  that  McClellan  had  not  fol¬ 
lowed  his  instructions  and  had  not  left  the  agreed  upon 
number.  McDowell’s  corps,  which  McClellan  had  expect¬ 
ed  would  follow  him  to  the  peninsula  was  retained,  at 
the  President’s  direction,  within  easy  call  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  though  a  portion  of  it  was  subsequently  sent.'' 


6  President  Lincoln’s  War  Order  No.  2.  March  S,  1862  and  No.  S. 
March  11,  1862,  O,  R.  5:18,  50,  54;  Swinton,  88-89;  Ropes,  1:237-38;  Alonso 
Rothschild,  Lincoln,  Matter  of  Men,  362 ;  Meade,  letters  of  March  9  and  18,  1862, 
1:250,  253;  Webb,  15-25. 

7  President's  War  Order  No.  3,  March  11,  1862,  O.  R.  5:60;  Stanton  to 
McClellan,  March  13,  1862,  Ihid. :  66  and  Ibid. :  11,  part  3,  61(T ;  Thomas  to 
McClellan,  April  4,  1862,  O.  R.  11,  part  1 :10 ;  Report  of  Hitchcock  and  Thomas 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  2.  1862.  O.  R.  5 :63 ;  Swinton.  104-6 ;  Ropes. 
1 :247-56 ;  As  Webb  said,  the  basic  trouble  was  “Instead  of  one  mind  there  were 
many  minds  infliiencinK  the  manasrement  of  military  affairs."  Webb,  15.  57-62 ; 
Stanton's  position  in  the  matter  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  letter,  dated  May  18. 
1862,  to  the  Reverend  Herman  Dyer,  an  Episcopal  clersyman  and  a  former 
instructor  of  Stanton’s  at  Kenyon  College,  in  which  Stanton,  who  at  first  was 
McClellan’s  friend  and  supporter,  makes  it  clear  that  he  did  everythins  possiule 
to  help  McClellan ;  that  he  did  not  interfere  with  his  plans ;  that  McDowell’s 
force  was  withbdd  at  the  express  direction  of  President  Lincoln,  quoted  in 
Georsre  C.  Gorham,  Life  and  Public  Servicee  of  Bdttin  M.  Stanton,  1 :426-32. 
also  in  Penneyloania  Maaotine  of  Hiitory  41  Biography,  38  :  88-93 ;  McClure, 
“Lincoln  as  Commander-in-Chief,  McClure't  4 :268 ;  McClellan  to  Stanton,  May 
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Throughout  the  war  Lincoln  insisted  that  Washing¬ 
ton  must  be  kept  safe.  He  depended  on  the  best  military 
advice  available,  but  it  was  advice  from  men  who  were 
no  longer  young,  who  had  never  been  confronted  by  such 
a  situation  before,  and  who  did  not  appreciate  that  the 
most  effective  defence  of  Washington  could  best  be  made 
by  a  rapid  and  overwhelming  advance  on  Richmond  from 
the  east  and  south.  Political  necessity,  national  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  insistence,  as  well  as  President  Lincoln’s  prefer¬ 
ence,  seemed  to  require  that  the  advance  on  Richmond  be 
from  the  north.  Two  years  later,  even  Grant  was  forced 
to  the  same  effort,  but  as  he  advanced  southwards  from 
Washington  he  maneuvered  over  to  the  eastward  and 
finally  crossed  the  James  River  at  almost  the  identical 
point  at  which  McClellan  had  crossed  and  came  up  from 
the  south  to  besiege  and  finally  to  take  Richmond.  Though 
this  approach,  consistently  urged  by  McClellan,®  was  the 
most  practical  one,  Lincoln  and  his  advisers,  led  astray 
by  the  deceptive  advantage  of  an  army  between  the  en¬ 
emy  and  Washington,  only  deluged  the  country  north  of 
Richmond  with  the  blood  of  many  brave  men  without 
coming  any  nearer  to  ending  the  war.  It  was  this  policy 
that  withheld  from  McClellan  the  expected  re-enforce¬ 
ment  by  McDowell;  that  was  responsible  for  Pope’s  ill- 
starred  campaign  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  army  from  the  peninsula;  that  was  responsible 
for  Burnside’s  bloody  repulse  at  Fredericksburg  and  for 
Hooker’s  abortive  attempt  to  overwhelm  Lee  in  the  maze 
of  the  Wilderness;  that  was  responsible  for  Grant’s 
bloody  progress  in  1864.  Always  this  harmful  obsession 
swayed  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  and  in  fact  actually  pro¬ 
longed  the  war.  Though  he  later  had  learned  much  and 
though  he  left  the  conduct  of  the  armies  to  Grant,  Lin¬ 
coln  did  not  for  a  moment  relax  his  vigilance.  He  fol- 


9.  1862,  O.  R.  11.  part  8:  158-4;  SUnton  to  MeCleUan,  May  9;  1862,  O.  R.  11, 
part  8 :  164 ;  Lincoln  to  McClellan,  May  9,  1862,  Ibid. :  164-66 ;  Meis*  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Hietorieal  Review,  26:291-92. 

8  Webb,  17-81 :  Georze  B.  McClellan,  MeClettan’e  Own  Story,  288 ;  482,  490, 
496;  McClellan  to  Stanton,  Feb.  8.  1862,  O.  B.  6  :  42-44. 
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lowed  every  move  and  always  remained  closely  in  touch 
with  the  military  conduct  and  requirements  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  policy  influenced 
Grant’s  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  West,  in  Virginia,  he 
shaped  his  plan  of  campaign  to  meet  the  views  of  Lincoln 
and  his  advisers. 

McClellan’s  advance  up  the  peninsula  was  slow,  pain¬ 
fully  slow.  His  movement  was  into  and  through  a 
strange  and  hostile  country;  he  wasted  precious  weeks 
investing  the  thinly  manned  fortifications  at  Yorktown; 
once  arrived  before  Richmond  his  movements  were  nei¬ 
ther  prompt  nor  aggressive  and  before  he  knew  it  he 
found  the  initiative  wrested  from  him  and  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  army  pushed  back  from  Richmond  and  forced  to  as¬ 
sume  a  defensive  role.® 

It  is  not  apparent  that  the  administration  spared  any 
effort  to  support  McClellan.  But  throughout  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  peninsula  he  continued  his  old  habit  of  over¬ 
estimating  his  enemy’s  strength  and  preparation  and  un¬ 
derestimating  his  own  superiority.  In  the  midst  of  the 
preparations  for  the  advance  on  Richmond,  Jackson’s 
movements  in  the  Valley  created  a  situation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  deprived  McClellan  of  his  expected  re-enforce¬ 
ments  and  seemed  to  paralyze  his  plan  of  action.  Lin¬ 
coln,  depending  on  the  professional  advice  of  his  Aulic 
council,  besieged  by  the  politicians,  handicapped  by  a 
divided  and  incompetent  command  in  the  Valley  and  in 
northern  Virginia,  which  he  seemed  unwilling  or  unable 
to  correct,  and  a  prey  to  his  own  lack  of  professional 
knowledge,  at  a  critical  moment,  withheld  the  promised 
re-enforcement  of  McClellan  by,  McDowell.  A  calm  and 
intelligent  military  survey  of  the  situation  must  have 
shown  Lincoln  that  this  movement  of  Jackson’s  was  only 
a  demonstration  to  gain  time  and  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  Richmond.  A  prompt  and  vigorous  advance  by  Mc- 

9  For  Kood  •eeounts  of  the  Peninsula  eampaisn  tee  Webb,  The  Ptnmmda, 
ISff:  Swinton,  99-166;  Rones,  2:99-217;  J,  F.  Rhodes,  Hittom  of  tho  Unitod 
States  from  tbs  Compromioo  of  1850  to  tbs  end  of  Reeomtruetion,  44;  19-52; 
G,  F.  R.  Henderson,  StonewaU  Jaekoon  and  tbe  Amtriean  Civd  War,  2:  1-75, 
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Clellan  would  have  caused  Jackson’s  recall  to  Richmond. 
Certainly  a  unification  of  command  in  the  Valley  and 
northern  Virginia  would  have  stopped  Jackson,  forced 
him  to  withdraw,  be  defeated,  or  taken  prisoner.  Instead 
Lincoln  and  Stanton  placed  themselves  or  were  placed  in 
the  trying  position  of  actually  directing  troop  move¬ 
ments.  Fremont  who,  after  his  record  of  failure  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  should  never  have  been  employed  again;  Banks,  a 
politician  who  made  a  passable  general;  and  McDowell, 
possessed  of  ability,  but  discredited  because  of  his  fail¬ 
ure  at  the  First  Bull  Run  and  disliked  by  McClellan,  as 
well  as  lesser  incompetents,  were  the  leaders  upon  whom 
Lincoln  had  to  depend  for  the  maneuvering  of  his  divided 
forces  against  Jackson’s  active  and  baffling  leadership. 
Dispersion,  lack  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination,  and 
a  total  failure  to  defeat  and  overwhelm  Jackson  were 
the  natural  results  of  such  a  policy.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  one  available  who  could  be  charged  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  forces  of  Fremont,  McDowell,  and  Banks. 
Perforce  Lincoln,  with  Stanton’s  help,  must  assume  the 
responsibility.  This  he  did.  The  result  is  a  matter  of 
history.^® 

The  failure  to  overcome  and  capture  Jackson  was  due 
more  to  faulty  leadership  of  the  troops  in  the  field  and  to 
the  division  of  command  and  responsibility  than  to  any 
other  cause.  Grant  had  to  meet  a  similar  emergency, 
two  years  later,  when  Early  swept  through  the  Valley 
and  it  was  only  when  he  had  relieved  the  incapables. 
Hunter  and  Sigel,  and  sent  Sheridan  with  full  and  com¬ 
plete  authority,  that  the  Confederate  advance  was  halted 
and  driven  back.  Before  this  change  chaos  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  had  reigned  supreme.  In  this  connection  it  should 


10  Archibald  Forbet.  "Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  StratcKist".  North  Amer. 
icon  Review,  166:  5S-61.  160-70;  "Abraham  Lincoln's  War  Policy",  a  review 
of  Rhodes,  vtri.  8.  Ropes,  vol.  1,  McClellan's  Own  Story  and  J.  T.  M^rse, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Quarterly  Review,  185:21-40;  J.  L.  Little,  "The  Moral  EHe- 
ment  in  Stratetry:  An  Example  from  the  Operations  in  Virsinia  in  1868, 
United  Service,  new  aeries,  87 :405-18 ;  E.  R.  Kenyon,  "Some  Lessons  from  th« 
American  Civil  War”,  Ibid. :  48 :416-28 ;  G.  A.  Bruce.  "The  Stratecy  of  the 
American  Civil  War",  Publications  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
18:418-17,  420,  424-27. 
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be  noted  that  at  this  time  Grant  was  general-in-chief, 
whereas,  McClellan,  in  1862,  was  only  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  had  no  authority  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion  elsewhere. 

It  would  seem  that  with  all  his  faults,  McClellan  was 
unduly  hampered  and  thwarted  by  the  Washington 
authorities.  He  came  to  feel  that  Lincoln’s  was  a  “rest¬ 
less  and  meddlesome  spirit  (that)  was  constantly  mov¬ 
ing  him  to  ask  questions,  obtrude  advice,  and  comment  on 
military  matters,  which  were  as  much  out  of  his  sphere 
as  they  were  beyond  his  comprehension.’’^^  McClellan 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  government  in  Washington  existed 
chiefly  to  annoy  him.  This  bred  an  entire  disbelief  in 
the  judgment  of  others.  Though  civil  to  his  superiors — 
Lincoln,  Stanton,  and  later  Halleck — “the  gigantic  intel¬ 
lects  at  the  head  of  the  government’’  McClellan  “felt 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  war  and  where  they  could 
not  be  coaxed  they  must  be  disciplined.’’  With  his  subor¬ 
dinates,  when  they  differed  with  him,  he  was  no  less 
severe  and  neither  sought  their  advice  nor  trusted  their 
ability.  At  one  time  he  wrote:  “In  heaven’s  name  give 
me  some  general  officers  who  understand  their  profes- 
sion.’’“ 

Whatever  McClellan’s  faults  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  Lee  thought  him  the  best  of  the  gen¬ 
erals  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  Grant  later  said:  “Mc¬ 
Clellan  was  a  young  man.  .  .  .and  if  he  did  not  succeed 
it  was  because  the  conditions  of  success  were  so  trying. 
If  McClellan  had  gone  into  the  war  as  Sherman,  Thomas, 
or  Meade  did,  fought  his  way  along  and  up,  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  not  have  won  as  high  dis¬ 
tinction  as  any  of  us.’’^*  Other  authorities  are  not  un¬ 
friendly  and  though  inclined  to  find  fault,  yet  find  much 


11  Gkmmliel  Bradford,  “Georcc  B.  HeClcllaa”,  Atlantic  Monthly,  114:616. 
IS  McClellan’s  Own  Story,  617,  808 ;  McClellan  to  Townsend.  July  10, 
1861,  O.  R,  2:288. 

18  A.  L.  Lone,  Memoir*  of  Robert  B.  Loo.  888:  J.  R.  Tounc,  Aronml 
the  Worid  with  Gsnerisl  Grant,  2  ;217 ;  J,  C.  Ropes,  “General  McClellan,’*  Pnb- 
lieationt  Military  Hictorieal  Society  of  Maeaaehneette,  10:97.126, 
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to  praise.**  McClellan  “was  not  a  great  general;  for  he 
had  the  pedantry  of  war  rather  than  the  inspiration  of 
war.  .  .  .  His  talent  as  a  tactician  was  much  inferior  to 
his  talent  as  a  strategist  and  he  executed  less  boldly 
than  he  conceived.”  He  was  always  seeing  ghosts;  he 
was  always  ready  to  find  a  mountain  where  only  a  hill 
existed;  in  fact,  he  was  “always  waiting  to  have  every¬ 
thing  just  as  he  wanted  before  he  would  attack  and  be¬ 
fore  he  could  get  things  as  he  wanted  them  the  enemy 
pounced  on  him  and  thwarted  his  plans.”  It  at  least 
can  be  said  of  him,  however,  “that  his  failure  to  accom¬ 
plish  more  was  partly  his  misfortune  and  not  altogether 
his  fault.”*® 

To  add  to  Lincoln’s  troubles.  Secretary  of  War  Stan¬ 
ton  never  hesitated  to  vent  his  feelings  of  displeasure 
upon  those  who  crossed  him  or  did  not  fulfill  his  expec¬ 
tations  and  the  President  was  often  put  to  it  to  hold  him 
in  check.**  Stanton  thought  to  replace  McClellan  by 
General  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  an  experienced,  though 
elderly  soldier.  Hitchcock  “‘amazed”  at  the  idea 
promptly  declined,  though  he  consented  to  become  the 
Confidential  Adviser  of  the  War  Office.*’  His  assign¬ 
ment,  however,  only  generated  “another  of  those  ill- 


14  Ropes,  2:116-16,  129,  122-22,  127.  171.  212-16;  Webb,  168-86. 

16  Swinton,  228 ;  Memde,  1 :246 :  J.  C.  Palfrey,  AntUtam  and  Fradarieka- 
burg,  126. 

16  McClellan  wrote  that  "The  more  eerioue  diffleulties  of  my  position 
besan  with  Mr.  Staaton’e  accession  to  the  War  Offlce.  The  impatience  of  the 
Executive  became  extreme  and  1  can  attribute  it  only  to  the  influence  of  the 
Secretary.  .  .  .  The  positive  order  of  the  President  (instructina  McClellan 
to  move)  probable  issued  under  the  pressure  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (on  Jan. 
27,  1862,  one  week  after  Stanton  took  office)  forced  me  to  undertake  the  openina 
of  the  railroad.  .  .  ."  quoted  in  Kelly.  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  2.  Welles  records 
that  "In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861  .  .  it  was  said,  and  I  suppose  correctly, 
that  Stanton  was  his  (McClellan's)  friend  and  adviser.”  Gideon  Welles,  Diarg 
of  Gidaon  WsUcs.  1 :67 ;  Welles  ascribed  Stanton's  appointment  to  Seward’s  in¬ 
fluence,  Ibid,  1 :68-60 ;  McClellan  thouaht  that  Stanton  had  done  "his  best  to 
sacriflce  this  army”  (McClellan  to  Stanton.  June  28.  1862,  O.  R..  11.  part  1:61.) 
and  told  him  so.  Hay  recorded  in  March,  1862,  that  McClellan  was  kept  in 
his  command  only  by  the  "very  areat  kindness”  of  the  President.  (Hay  MS, 
1:102.  quoted  in  N.  W.  Stephenson,  Lincoln,  222.)  Cf  also  Gorham,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  1 :414-24.  2  :l-74 :  Rothschild.  Lincoln,  Matttr  of  Men,  266,  277.  216 ; 
McClellan’s  Own  Story,  612-16,  627 ;  Chase  wrote  on  Sept.  1,  1862 :  "No  one 
aave  to  General  McClellan  more  unreserved  confldence  than  I.  It  was  withdrawn 
only  when  painfully  convinced  it  was  not  warranted.  I  am  now  thorouichly 
satisfied  t^t  he  ouaht  no  longer  to  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army. 
.  .  .  (but)  my  heart  acquits  me  of  all  personal  hostility  to  him.  .  .  .”  quoted  in 
R.  B.  Warden,  The  Private  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Salmon  P,  Chose,  467. 

17  E.  A.  Hitchcock.  Fifty  years  in  Camp  and  Field,  429;  Stephenson, 
Lincoln,  222;  Nicolay  A  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  6:24. 
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omened  extra-constitutional  war  councils,  one  more  wheel 
within  wheels,  that  were  doing  their  part  to  make  the 
whole  machine  unworkable;  distributing  instead  of  con¬ 
centrating  authority.”  By  this  time  there  had  come  into 
tacit,  but  real  power,  three  military  councils  none  of 
which  was  recognized  as  such  by  law.  There  was  the 
council  of  the  subordinates  behind  McClellan;  the  Army 
Board  or  Council  of  Experts,  made  up  of  the  heads  of  the 
B  ureas  with  Hitchcock  as  “Advisory  General”,  behind 
Lincoln;  and,  last,  but  not  least,  the  Council  of  the  Ja¬ 
cobins,  that  is,  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  behind  them  all.*®  The  life  of  the  first  two  Coun¬ 
cils  was  soon  swept  away  by  the  Southern  victories 
about  Richmond,  though  the  Council  of  the  Jacobins  re¬ 
mained  till  the  end  both  to  harass  and  to  help.  With 
McClellan’s  defeat  in  the  Seven  Days’  battles,  Stanton’s 
brief  and  inglorious  career  as  head  of  the  Union  forces 
came  to  an  end.  He  fell  back  into  his  rightful  position 
as  the  President’s  executive  officer  in  military  affairs. 

The  situation  in  northern  Virginia  and  the  strain  of 
at  the  same  time  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  Presidency 
and  the  office  of  the  active  commander-in-chief  had  by 
this  time  impressed  upon  Lincoln  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
volving  his  military  responsibilities  upon  someone  who 
seemed  capable  of  adequately  assuming  them.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  selected  General  John  Pope,  who  was  an  experi¬ 
enced  soldier  and  who  had  been  successful,  to  command 
all  the  Union  forces  in  northern  Virginia.  Lincoln  made 
a  hurried  trip  to  West  Point  to  consult  with  the  aged 
Scott  living  there  in  retirement,  and  on  his  return  to 
.Washington,  Halleck,  who  had  acquired  an  illusory  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  West,  was  summoned  to  Washington  to  be 
General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Union.** 

18  Stephenson.  Lincoln.  288-34 ;  W.  W.  Pierson.  "Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  war.”  American  Hictorieal  Review,  28:680-77. 

19  It  was  undoubtedly  Scott’s  influence  that  caused  the  selection  of  Hal- 
leek  (J.  G.  Wilson.  "Henry  W.  Halleck”.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serviet  In- 
stitation.  86:644.  660)  :  Halleck’s  "first  impulse"  on  receiviny  Lincoln’s  “peremp¬ 
tory  order”  to  come  to  Washinyton  “was  to  resiyn  and  yo  home  to  California. 
But  this  my  duty  to  my  country  forbade."  (Halleck  to  his  wife,  July  6.  1862. 
quoted  in  Ibid,  86:666)  ;  He  came  reluctantly  and  with  many  misyivinys  as  to 
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Pope,  though  having  great  promise,  soon  passed  out 
of  the  picture,  as  we  shall  see.  Halleck  continuing  in 
Washington  until  the  end  of  the  war,  was,  in  fact,  no 
better  than  an  administrative  bureau  chief.  He  never 
justified  his  appointment,  either  by  the  energetic  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  functions  or  by  the  display  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment.  He  was  irresolute  and  vacillating  in  all  emerg¬ 
encies.  McClellan  thought  him  “hopelessly  stupid.”  He 
seemed  to  break  down  under  his  responsibility  for  Pope’s 
campaign  and  deluged  McClellan  with  puzzling  tele¬ 
grams  that  in  themselves  are  “amazing  confessions  of 
his  incapacity.”  At  one  time  Lincoln  told  him  that  his 
military  knowledge  was  useless  if  he  could  not  give  a 
definite  decision  in  doubtful  circumstances.  In  spite  of 
these  faults,  however,  at  least  one  authority  considers 
that  Halleck  furnished  Lincoln  “on  the  technical  side  pre¬ 
cisely  the  elements  he  required  and  was  probably  the 
best  man  for  the  purpose  who  could  have  been  found.” 
Throughout  the  war  Lincoln  continued  to  use  him  be¬ 
cause  he  found  him  “wholly  for  the  service  without  per¬ 
sonal  favor  or  prejudice.”*® 


juit  what  hi*  exact  status  would  be  and  how  he  would  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
duties  and  meet  the  responsibilities  of  his  assisrnment.  (Ibid,:  666>67)  :  Cf  also 
Swinton,  170. 

20  McClellan's  Own  Story,  1S7 :  Gamaliel  Bradford,  “Georse  B.  McClellan,” 
Atlantic  Monthly,  114:614;  Lord  Charnwood,  i4braiuint  Lincoln,  297;  Swinton. 
170 ;  Conger,  “President  Lincoln  as  War  Statesman”,  Proceedingo,  State  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  1916,  126;  When  Halleck  was  winning  (  T)  victories 
in  Tennessee  Chase  was  his  friend  (Warden,  Salmon  P.  Chose,  419,  422.  489, 
448-44,  448)  but  Halleck's  dilatory  conduct  during  the  Antietam  campaign 
caused  Chase  to  feel  differently.  (Ibid.:  480,  486,  505,  580)  By  midsummer 
of  1868  he  had  come  to  consider  Halleck  as  “perfectly  useless,  a  heavy  incum¬ 
brance.  .  .  ."  (entry  in  Diary  of  Gideon  Wellee,  1:402)  Welles  himself  never 
had  much  of  an  opinion  of  Halleck.  When  he  first  came  in  contact  with  him 
he  relates  that  he  was  “a  man  of  some  scholastic  attainments,  but  without 
soldierly  capacity.”  He  thought  him  “heavy  and  irresoluta”,  “destitute  of 
originality”  and  that  “no  one  appears  to  have  any  confidence  in  his  militsu-y 
management.”  (entrys  of  Sept.  2,  8.  10  and  Dee.  14,  1862,  Ibid.  107,  119,  122, 
192)  There  is  much  more  of  like  nature.  Welles  seenu  to_  have  thought  tliat 
“The  introduction  of  Pope  here  followed  by  Halleck  is  an  intrigue  of  Stanton 
and  Chase  to  get  rid  of  McCHeUan.”  (entrys  Sept.  8  and  8,  1862,  Ibid.:  108,  119). 
(^f  also  J.  D.  Cox,  Military  Reminieeeneee  of  the  Civil  War,  1 :254-61,  Ropes 
says  of  Halleck  that  “as  a  practical  soldier  he  was  absolutely  useless."  (J.  C. 
Ropes,  The  Army  under  Pope,  147.)  Slwrman.  however,  was  more  lenient.  He 
thought  Halleck’s  assignment  entirely  justified.  (Sherman  to  R.  N.  Scott.  Sept. 
6.  1886,  quoted  in  North  American  Revieie,  March,  1886.)  Certainly  Lincoln 
be'loved  tliat  Halleck  was  “wholly  for  the  service."  (Hay’s  Diary,  Harpere, 
130:95.)  Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  under  Stanton,  who  had 
as  good  an  opportunity  as  any  for  judging  Halleck,  wrote;  “Halleck  was  not 
thought  to  be  a  great  man  in  the  field,  but  he  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  military 
ability,  and  by  reason  of  his  great  accomplishments  in  the  tMhnics  _  of  armies 
and  ot  war  was  almost  invaluable  as  an  adviser  to  the  civilians,  Lincoln  and 
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After  his  retreat  from  Richmond  McClellan  sent 
Lincoln  his  historic,  though  uncalled  for  treatise  upon 
Lincoln’s  political  duties,  written,  as  McClellan  theatri¬ 
cally  said,  “on  the  brink  of  eternity.”  Lincoln  overlook¬ 
ing  the  irregularity  of  the  communication,  visited  Mc¬ 
Clellan  at  Harrison’s  Landing.  McClellan  thought  he 
could  take  Richmond,  but  demanded  larger  re-enforce¬ 
ments.  Late  in  July  Halleck  visited  McClellan,  who  was 
never  of  one  mind  as  to  his  future  course.  On  each  im¬ 
portant  question  his  opinion  fluctuated.  First,  he  would 
stay  on  the  peninsula;  then  it  seemed  best  to  withdraw. 
Many  of  McClellan’s  subordinate  commanders  favored 
withdrawal  and  such  a  course  was  finally  decided  on. 
The  manner  of  its  consummation  was  rather  unusual, 
to  say  the  least.  The  army  was  retired  in  a  piecemeal  and 
leisurely  manner  to  Pope’s  support  in  Virginia,  until 
finally  McClellan  found  himself  with  only  a  body  guard  to 
command.  McClellan,  it  appeared  to  Lincoln,  performed 
his  task  very  slowly  and  reluctantly.  On  September  3rd 
McClellan  himself  reached  Washington,  at  the  crisis  of 
Pope’s  difficulties  and  when  consulted,  replied  that  Pope 
must  be  left  to  get  out  of  his  scrape  as  best  he  could,  a 
tactless  remark  and  one  not  likely  to  soften  Lincoln  in 
his  opinion.*^ 


Stanton.”  (C.  A.  Dana.  ReeoUection*  of  the  CivU  War.  187.)  A  more  recent 
authority  thought  that  Halleck  “furniih^  the  President  on  the  technical  side 
precisely  the  elements  he  require-d  and  was  probably  the  best  man  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  who  could  have  been  found.”  (A.  L.  Conger,  “President  Lincoln  as  War 
Statesman,  Proteedinge,  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  1918,  IZi. ) 
Certain  it  is  that  Halleck  assumed  the  oflflce  and  stayed  in  it  against  his  per¬ 
sonal  desires.  He  thought  McClellan  “a  most  excellent  and  valuable  man”  but 
“surrounded  by  weak  advisers.”  (Halleck  to  his  wife.  July  28,  1862,  quoted  in 
J.  C.  Wilson,  “Henry  W.  Halleck,”  Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Inetitution, 
86:867.)  Later  he  wrote  of  the  situation  in  Washington:  “I  am  greatly  dia- 
satisfltd  with  the  way  things  go  here.  There  are  so  many  cooks.  They  destroy 
the  broth.  I  am  tir^  and  disgusted  with  the  great  political  machine.  It  dues 
not  suit  me  at  all.”  (Hallec!:  to  his  wife,  ScT>t.  u,  1862,  quot'd  in  Ibid.: 
86:569)  There  is  much  mare  of  like  import.  Cf  also  Lincoln  to  Halleck,  Jan.  1. 
18M,  O.  R.  21.  940;  Halleck  had  asked  to  be  relieved.  (Halleck  to  Stanton, 
Dec.  80.  1862,  Ibid.:  940.)  S.  M.  Quincy,  "General  Halleck's  Administration  in 
the  summer  of  1862,  Publicatione.  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
2:8-80;  T.  L.  Livermore,  "The  conduct  of  McClellan  and  Halleck  in  .August. 
1862”,  Ibid.:  2:817-86.  As  personal  adviser  to  the  President,  Halleck  apparently 
was  acceptable,  but  as  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  he  was  an  anachronism, 
never  able  to  make  important  decisions  promptly  and  without  de'ay  nor  able 
to  require  or  compel  action  and  close  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  tech¬ 
nically.  at  least,  his  subordinates. 

21  McClellan  to  Lincoln,  July  7,  1862,  O.  R.  11,  part  1:18-14;  McClellan 
to  Lincoln,  Aug.  29,  18o2,  Ibid.:  fl** ;  Palfrey,  Antietam  to  Frrdrrirkeburg.  14-16; 
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Soon  Lee  was  on  his  way  into  Maryland.  Halleck 
was  helpless,  the  vainglorious  Pope  had  been  soundly 
beaten,  and  McClellan,  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  leader 
upon  whom  Lincoln  could  call  to  oppose  the  Southern  ad¬ 
vance,  again  emerged  for  a  brief  return  appearance  only 
to  vanish  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  military  stage.**  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  pursuit  of  Lee  certainly  was  not  energetic 
though  he  was  soon  in  possession  of  all  the  details  of  his 
opponents  plan  of  action.  A  drawn  battle  at  Antietam 
halted  Lee  and  finally  forced  his  return  into  Virginia, 
but  McClellan  displayed  his  usual  caution  in  moving  and 
Lee  got  away  without  hindrance.  Lincoln,  occupied  in 
these  days,  over  “the  most  momentous  act  of  his  polit¬ 
ical  life,”  watched  McClellan  eagerly.  He  visited  him  to 
spur  him  to  action,  but,  for  McClellan,  there  was  always 
some  condition  requiring  fulfillment  before  he  could  ad¬ 
vance.  Finally,  his  patience  at  an  end,  Lincoln  predi¬ 
cated  the  condition  of  McClellan’s  further  retention  of 
his  command  on  the  prevention  of  Lee  from  crossing  the 
Blue  Ridge  without  at  least  being  forced  to  fight  for  the 
privilege.  This  condition  failing  of  fulfillment,  an 


The  feelins  in  Wuhinrton  waa  probably  expressed  by  Halleck  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife  of  Nor.  9.  1862,  in  which  he  said:  “The  news  of  General  McClellan's  re- 
Ropes,  2  :S26 :  Swinton,  197 ;  Ropes,  The  Army  under  Pops,  ISlff.  At  this  time 
two  courses  were  open  to  McClellan,  either  to  advance  on  Richmond  in  force 
and  compei  Lee  to  return  for  its  protection  or  to  move  promptly  to  Pope's  sup¬ 
port.  Unhappily  for  him  he  did  neither.  He  seems  to  have  come  to  that 
mental  state  where  he  felt  that  Stanton,  with  Lincoln's  approval,  was  doing  his 
best  to  sacrifice  the  army  and  ruin  himself.  He  felt,  apparently,  that  he  was 
thus  absolved  from  further  obligations  other  than  to  obey  orders  exactiy  as 
issued  rather  than  to  initiate  operations  that  his  own  military  knowledge  and 
training  must  have  indicated  to  him  were  the  proper  moves  to  make.  True  hia 
position  was  a  critical  and  uncertain  one,  caused,  however,  only  by  his  own 
procrastination  and  dilatory  conduct.  Certainly  he  had  everything  to  gain  and 
very  little  to  lose  by  prompt  action.  Success  in  any  move  would  have  been  his 
vindication.  For  Pope's  side  in  the  matter  see  his  correspondence  with  Halleck, 
Sept.  80  to  Nov.  7,  1862,  O.  R.  12,  part  8:  816-27  and  Pope's  Report  with  corre¬ 
spondence,  Ibid. :  20-87 ;  Cf  also  Hay  in  Harptrt,  180-96 ;  McClure,  ReeoUeetion* 
of  Half  a  Century,  484,  486. 

22  An  observer  at  Washington  attributed  McClellan's  restoration  to  com¬ 
mand  to  President  Lincoln's  feeling  that  something  had  to  be  done.  Because 
McClellan  “knew  this  whole  ground  .  .  (and)  waa  the  best  organizer  in  the 
army"  Lincoln  felt  he  must  make  use  of  him.  He  said  that  “If  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  would  name  a  general,  that  could  do 
this  as  promptly  and  well  he  would  appoint  him.”  McClellan  “had  so  skill¬ 
fully  handled  his  troops  in  not  getitng  to  Richmond  as  to  retain  their  confi¬ 
dence.  .  .  .  McClellan  had  his  army  with  him.”  Gideon  Welles.  “Lincoln  and 
Seward”,  quoted  in  Kelley  “Lincoln  and  Stanton,  69-72,  74-76;  McClure,  “Lin¬ 
coln  as  Commander-in-Chief,”  McClure’e  4:260. 
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Executive  order  replaced  McClellan  by  General  Ambrose 
E.  Burnside,  one  of  his  corps  commanders.  The  gambl¬ 
ing  in  generals  went  on.** 

It  is  true  that  Lincoln  longed  for  the  decisive  victory 
he  thought  McClellan  could  win,  but  it  is  not  evident 
that  anything  but  McClellan’s  failure  to  fulfill  Lincoln’s 
instructions  and  at  least  give  evidence  of  having  tried  to 
overwhelm  Lee  before  he  could  get  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  safely  was  the  cause  of  his  removal.  Certainly,  in 
the  face  of  Lincoln’s  written  and  specific  injunction,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  predicate  McClellan’s  removal  on  any 
suspicion  of  traitorous  action,  intent,  or  thought.*^ 


28  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hittory  of  tho  CivU  War,  108,  187 :  HeClellan’s  Own 
Story,  458 ;  Diary  of  Gideon  Wellee,  entry  Sept,  12.  1862,  1 :124 ;  Burnside  took 
over  the  command  to  which  he  had  been  ordered  with  freat  reluctance.  He  had 
previously  been  offered  the  command  after  the  Peninsula  Campaisn  and  assin 
just  before  the  Maryland  campaisn.  These  two  previous  offers  seemed  to  be  a 
clear  designation  of  HeClellan’s  successor.  As  has  been  said,  however.  "Few 
men  probably  have  risen  so  high  on  so  slight  a  foundation."  (Palfrey, 
Antistam  to  Frederiekeburg,  64.)  There  was  a  general  agreement  as  to  his 
loveable  character  and  genial  manner,  but  these  attributes  alone  do  not  fit  one 
for  responsible  command.  Cf  Cox,  Military  Reminieeeneee,  1 :878.  881-89 ;  F.  A. 
Walker,  Hittory  of  the  Second  Army  Corpt,  186-87;  At  least  it  can  be  said  that 
Burnside  accepted  the  command  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  because  he  was 
ordered  to  do  so,  rather  than  be  offered  an  alternative.  As  a  soldier  he  felt 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  obey.  Many  thought  Burnside’s  choice  was  the  result 
of  an  intrigue  to  ret  rid  of  McClellan.  Cf  S.  S.  Cox,  Three  Deeadet  of  Federal 
LegiMation,  198 :  Wood  and  Edmunds,  The  CivU  War  in  America,  142 ;  Henderson, 
Stonewall  Jaekton,  2 :299-800 ;  Later  Burnside  came  to  feel  that  neither  Stanton 
nor  Halleck  had  the  “confidence  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  .  .  .  (or)  the  country." 
(Burnside  to  Lincoln.  Dec.  80,  1862,  O.  R.  21,  940)  ;  Cf  also  Burnside  to 
Halleck,  Jan.  6,  1868,’  O.  R.  21,  945;  Burnside  to  Lincoln,  IbuLi  944;  Halleck 
to  Franklin,  Hay  25.  1868,  O.  R.  21,  1007 ;  Halleck  thought  Burnside  "crasy”. 
Ibid.:  1007-12. 

24  Many  writers  have  confused  McClellan's  apparent  lack  of  loyalty  to 
Lincoln  and  his  administration  with  traitorous  action  or  intent.  This  is  so 
absurd  as  hardly  to  warrant  comment  if  the  idea  had  not  been  given  extended 
circulation  over  long  period  of  years.  Admirers  of  Lincedn  apparently  are 
seeking  to  laud  him  at  McClellan’s  expense  when  they  make  this  accusation,  little 
realising  the  reflection  they  are  easting  thereby  on  Lincoln’s  powers  of  discern¬ 
ment  and  judgment.  There  is  ampie  evidence  t^t  Lincoln  doubted  McClellan’s 
loyalty  to  himself  and  to  his  administrstion,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  thought  of  him  as  a  traitor.  HcCle.lan  reports  an  interview  with  Lincoln 
on  March  8.  1862,  concerning  his  failure  to  leave  the  agreed  upon  number  of 
troops  to  protect  Washington,  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  left  for  the 
Peninsula.  At  this  time  Lincoln  commented,  as  McClellan  reports,  "tnat  it 
did  not  look  like  treason  to  him.”  On  McClellan’s  remonstrance  Lincoln  "dis¬ 
claimed  any  idea  of  considering  me  (McClellan)  a  traitor  and  said  he  merely 
reported  what  others  bad  said  and  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it.”  (He¬ 
Clellan’s  Own  Story,  196.)  Again  about  September  1st,  1862,  Lincoln  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said,  when  commenting  on  Pope’s  defeat  and  McClellan’s  slow¬ 
ness:  “(He)  really  wanted  him  (Pope)  to  fail.”  Nieolay  A  Hay,  Lincoln,  6:23) 
If,  on  either  occasion,  Lincoln  really  thought  McClellan  a  traitor  to  the  cause 
he  served,  in  March,  why  did  he  continue  him  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac ;  in  September,  why  did  he  restore  him  to  the  command  of  this  army 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  a  victorious  enemy?  Charnwood  repeats  the  same  ac¬ 
cusation  (Lord  Charnwood,  Abraham  Lincoln,  807-8)  this  time  in  connection 
irtih  the  failure  to  follow  Lee  after  Antietam.  But  here  again  the  evidence  is 
faulty  and  unreliable.  Politics  and  lack  of  complete  loyalty  to  the  Lincoln  ad¬ 
ministration  rather  than  treason,  either  real  or  fancied,  were  the  real  trouble. 
Charnwood’s  statements  are  incorrect  as  to  detail  and  he  gives  no  autboritiss. 
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The  choice  of  Burnside  was  a  grievous  and  costly 
mistake  and  the  only  reward  to  Lincoln  was  a  long  list 
of  casualties  and  an  elated  opponent.  Burnside’s  selec¬ 
tion  was  probably  based  on  his  successful  performance 
in  North  Carolina,  a  basis  actually  more  unsubstantial 
than  that  on  which  McClellan’s  original  appointment  was 
made.  Only  a  short  time  previously,  at  Antietam,  Burn¬ 
side  had  shown  a  woeful  lack  of  energy.  Fredericksburg 
and  the  Mud  March  soon  followed.  Burnside  tendered 
his  resignation  and  it  was  refused.  He  then  offered  to 
Lincoln  the  impossible  alternative  of  the  dismissal  of 
some  of  Burnside’s  leading  subordinates  or  the  accept- 
tance  of  his  own  resignation.*®  General  Joseph  Hooker, 
one  of  the  leading  malcontents,  was  appointed  in  Burn¬ 
side’s  stead,  both  because  of  his  distinguished  and  con¬ 
spicuous  record  and  because  of  the  support  of  Chase  and 
other  leading  personages.  Hooker  lasted  only  five 
months  in  which  period  he  too  was  soundly  beaten  by 
Lee.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  because  of 
a  petty  difference  of  opinion.  Hooker  resigned.**  Gen¬ 
eral  George  G.  Meade,  one  of  the  corps  commanders, 
was  appointed  in  Hooker’s  stead,  though  General  John 
F.  Reynolds  probably  would  have  been  a  better  choice. 
Reynolds  was  an  abler  man  as  a  leader,  a  strategist,  a 
tactician,  and,  previously,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  he  had 
declined  command  of  the  army.  His  untimely  death  on 


moval  is  probably  making  a  grvat  stir  in  New  York  today.  ...  It  became  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity.  In  a  few  weeks  more  be  would  have  broken  down 
the  government.'’  (J.  G.  Wilson.  Henry  W.  Halleck,  Journal  of  the  Military 
Service  Inetitute,  87:334.) 

25  Swinton  says  of  Burnside  “it  was  at  least  right  to  try  him."  (Swintoa. 
861);  Burnside  to  Lincoln.  Jan.  28,  1868,  O.  R.  21:996;  Palfrey,  59;  Cox,  Mili¬ 
tary  Reminioeeneea,  1 :834ff ;  Hopes,  2 :874. 

26  Lincoln  to  Hooker.  Jan.  26.  1868,  O.  R.  25,  part  1:4;  Warden,  Salmon 
P.  Chose,  461,  488-89 ;  Heade,  Life  and  Lettera,  1 :851.62 ;  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  1 :67 ;  Palfrey,  174.82 ;  Sherman  to  his 
brother  John  Sherman.  Jan.  17  and  in  Feb.,  1868,  quoted  in  Sherman  Lettera, 
182,  189 ;  Rhodes,  Hiatory  of  the  Civil  War,  202,  256-57  thinks  Hooker’s  ap¬ 
pointment  was  the  President’s  own  although  it  was  plainly  prompted  by  the  rank 
and  file  and  the  country  ...’’;  Halleck  opposed  it,  ( Report  Conduct  of  the  War, 
1:175);  Welles  had  “apprehensions"  {Diary,  1:229);  Pope  favor^  Hooker 
(Pope  to  HaUeck,  Sept.  80.  1862.  O.  R.  12.  part  8:816-19.)  Cf  aUo  C.  F. 
Benjamin,  “Hooker’s  Appointment  and  Removal”,  Battlaa  &  Leadera  of  the  CivU 
War,  8 :289-41 ;  McClure,  “Lincoln  as  Commander-in-Chief ’’,  MeCluraa,  262 ; 
F.  V.  Greene.  “Lincoln  as  Commander-in-Chief”,  Seribnera  Magaaine,  46:109; 
Lincoln  to  Hooker,  June  16,  1868,  O.  R.  27,  part  1 :47.  Hooker  to  Lincoln,  June 
16.  1868,  O.  R.  27,  part  1:45. 
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the  first  day  at  Gettysburg  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Union 
cause,  though  by  his  strategic  insight  and  his  tactical 
skill  he  secured  for  Meade’s  army  that  immense  advant¬ 
age  of  position  which  eventually  enabled  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  repel  Lee’s  vigorous  assaults.”  With  Meade’s 
appointment  we  approach  the  close  of  Lincoln’s  active 
interference  in  the  military  conduct  of  the  war.  During 
1863,  after  Gettysburg,  no  conflict  of  importance  took 
place  in  Virginia.  In  March,  1864,  Grant  was  ordered 
from  the  West  and  took  over  the  entire  strategic  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Union.  One  of  Lincoln’s 
greatest  burdens  was  lifted.  As  Sherman  said:  “It  was 
not  till  after  both  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  that  the 
war  professionally  began.’’** 


27  Many  had  inaiated  that  MeCleUan  ha  rcatorad  to  command,  hut  Lincoln 
rcct^Ued  thia  aa  an  impoaaible  condition.  In  raaponae  to  ono  aupportcr  of  tha 
project  to  reatore  McCieUan,  I.incoln  wrote:  "Do  wa  sain  anything  by  opening 
one  leak  to  atop  another:"  (Lincoln  to  A.  K.  McClure,  June  SO,  1868,  quoted  in 
A.  K.  McClure,  ReectUctUnu  of  Half  a  Century,  S19.)  Halleck  to  Meade,  June  27 
and  28  1868,  O.  R.  27,  part  1:61-68;  Meade,  Life  A  Lattara,  2:8-6;  Wellea  aaya 
the  Cabinet  "waa  conaulted  after  the  fact”  of  Meade’a  appointment.  He  aaya 
the  namea  of  "Meade,  Sedgwick  and  Couch  ware  introduced"  but  doea  not  men¬ 
tion  Reynolda.  (Diary,  1:848-49.)  Boutwell  aaya  Meade  waa  appointed,  becauae 
he  waa  a  good  aoidier  and  had  a  good  record ;  becauae  he  was  a  Pennsylvanian ; 
and  because  Lincoln  expecting  a  demand  for  the  re-appointment  of  McCleilan 
wanted  to  forestall  it.  (Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Reminiaeeneea  of  Abraham  Lineola 
by  Distinguished  Men  of  his  Time,  128-29.)  General  Meade’s  son  in  his  Life  and 
Lettere  aaya  Generai  John  F.  Reynolds  was  offered  the  command  of  the  army, 
but  declin^  the  honor  and  suggested  Meade.  No  date  or  authority  is  given  for 
this  statement,  but  it  probably  referred  to  an  earlier  time  when  Reynolds  waa 
offered  the  command  to  succeed  Burnside.  (Meade,  Life  A  Letters  2:6). 
Reynolds  standing  was  high.  Swinton  says  of  him  that  be  was  "one  whom  by 
steady  growth  of  the  highest  military  qualities  the  general  voice  of  the  whole 
army  had  marked  out  for  the  largest  fame."  (Swinton.  880).  Reynolds  did  not 
srant  the  command  because  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  he  would  be  interfered  with 
as  McClellan.  Pope  and  Burnside  had  been.  If  he  eras  ordered  to  take  the 
command  he  would  take  it,  but  “he  could  not  accept  the  command  in  a  voluntary 
sense,  unlssa  a  liberty  of  actioo  should  he  guaranteed  to  him  eonsiderahly  heyond 
any  that  he  had  reason  to  expect."  (C.  F.  Benjamin.  "Hooker’s  Appointment 
and  Removal,  Battles  A  Leaders,  8:240.)  Meade  thought  Reynolds  should  have 
had  the  command,  (/bid.:  8:248)  Hooker  regarded  Reynolds  “as  the  ablest  ofBcer 
under  me."  (Hooker’s  remarks  to  Samuel  Bates,  his  literary  executor,  made  on 
the  field  of  ChancellorsvUle  in  1876,  quoted  in  S.  P.  Bates,  “Hooker's  Comments 
on  Chancellorsville,"  Battles  A  Leaders.  8:222.)  This  nnwillingneea  of  Reynolds 
to  take  command  unless  given  more  latitude  than  Lincoln  was  willing  he  should 
have  undoubtedly  eliminated  him  as  Hooker’s  succaosor  and  secured  the  sue- 
cession  to  Meade.  His  ability  was  not  qusstioned.  but  only  his  availahflity  under 
the  conditions.  Cf  McClure,  ReeoUeetione  of  Half  a  Century,  846;  Reynotde 
Memorial,  Addresses  delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  General  John  F.  Reynolds. 
March  8,  1880,  19.  Letter  from  General  Reynolds’  sister  to  his  nephew.  CoL  J.  F. 
Refolds  Landis.  U.  S.  A.  Retired,  dated  Aug.  20,  1918,  aaya:  G«i.  Reynolda 
“t<dd  us  he  had  been  with  the  President  that  day  (June  2,  1868)  and  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  offered  him  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomae  which  ha 
t<^  tile  President  he  would  accept  if  be  was  not  interfered  with  from  Washings 
ton.  Thte  tile  Presidetit  could  not  promise  him,  therefore,  (General  Reynolds) 
declined  the  offer." 

28  Sherman  to  R.  N.  Scott,  quoted  in  North  American  Reoiew,  March 
1886,  802. 
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A  brief  outline  of  Lincoln’s  part  in  the  direction  of 
the  military  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has 
been  given.  Let  us  now  consider  the  fundamental  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  interference,  for  such  it  was. 

The  President  and  the  Secreatry  of  War  were  simply 
eminent  civilians,  distinguished  lawyers,  who,  like  the 
mass  of  our  citizens,  had  given  little  or  no  thought  to 
questions  of  national  defence.**  And  yet  the  existing 
system,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  together  with  the  total 
absence  of  competent  advisers,  apparently  imposed  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  these  functionaries  which  they  neither 
sought  nor  for  which  they  were  competent.  The  failure 
to  subdue  the  South  in  1861  was  due  to  the  total  want  of 
military  organization  and  preparation.  The  failure  to 
subdue  it  in  1862,  in  spite  of  the  great  advantages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Union,  was  due  to  entirely  different  causes 
— ^the  mismanagement  of  the  Union  armies. 

The  President  and  his  subordinates  and  advisers 
were  but  the  instruments  or  victims  of  a  bad  system. 
The  needless  division  of  command  and  separation  of  the 
Union  armies  in  Virginia  in  1862  were  the  result  of  that 
defect  in  law  which  tempted  the  President  to  assume 
the  character  and  the  responsibilities  of  a  military  com¬ 
mander  without  at  the  same  time  endowing  him  with 
the  knowledge  and  advice  necessary  to  the  proper  ful¬ 
fillment  of  such  responsibilities.  In  this  capacity  and  in 
order  to  allay  discord  and  factionalism.  President  Lin¬ 
coln  seemed  too  careful  to  select  his  commpanders  be¬ 
cause  of  political  expediency  rather  than  because  of 
knowledge  and  previous  experience  and  training.  Illu¬ 
sory  success  or  political  attachment,  too  often,  seemed 
to  determine  selection  for  high  command.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  Lincoln’s  election  and  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  force  such  injudicious  selec¬ 
tions  as  were  made  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war. 
The  result  usually  was  disastrous.  Failure  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  enemy  was  necessary  so  to  discredit  the  as¬ 
piring  political  general  that  his  friends  and  superiors 
would  consent  to  see  him  shelved  and  the  command  given 
to  a  more  capable  and  experienced  successor. 

President  Lincoln’s  military  appointments  were  of 
necessity  experimental,  but  many  of  them  were  unfor¬ 
tunate.  In  fact,  at  the  start  selection,  necessarily,  was 
a  matter  of  pure  guess  work.  As  the  war  progressed 
Lincoln  was  forced  to  adopt  the  only  guage  possible,  that 
of  success  in  the  field.  McClellan  turned  out  badly 
enough;  Pope  was  one  of  Lincoln’s  most  conspicuous 
mistakes.  His  fall  was  sudden,  the  more  so,  because  of 
the  theatrical  manner  with  which  he  assumed  command 
and  established  “Headquarters  in  the  saddle.”  Bum- 
side’s  appointment,  after  the  event,  “the  most  inexcus¬ 
able  blunder  of  the  war”,*®  was  really  a  worse  case,  but 
the  good  esteem  in  which  the  man  was  held  and  the 
evident  sincerity  and  modest  endeavor  at  fulfillment 
served  to  mitigate  the  error.  Hooker’s  case  was  some¬ 
what  akin  to  Pope’s  with  the  saving  fact  that  Hooker 
both  had  more  modesty  and  was  certainly  more  capable. 
But  he  only  repeated  the  mistakes  of  McClellan  and 
Burnside,  of  both  of  whom  he  had  been  unsparing  in  his 
criticism.  Burnside  and  Hooker  had  soldierly  qualities, 
but  both  were  deficient  in  the  attributes  needed  for  high 
command.  Meade,  slow,  plodding,  unimaginative,  but 
at  least  dependable,  stayed  on  even  after  Grant  came. 
In  the  greatest  crisis  of  all  he  stood  firm  and  unafraid, 
even  though  he  seemed  to  fail  to  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  Considering  all  the  circumstances  it 
would  seem  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  Pope, 
Lincoln’s  appointments  were  at  least  justifiable  experi¬ 
ments.  Each  man,  before  his  elevation,  apparently  had 
been  successful  and  gave  promise. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  at  the  time 
Lincoln  was  experimenting  in  the  East  there  were 

80  FrothinKham,  “The  Crisis  of  the  Civil  War — Antietam”,  Proctadmo0. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  December.  1922.  200. 
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at  least  three  leaders  in  the  West — Grant,  Sherman  and 
Thomas — who  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  sriven 
grreat  evidence  of  ability.  But  all  of  them  lacked  Hal- 
leek’s  good  will.  Grant  was  more  or  less  under  a  cloud ; 
tSherman  had  not  outlived  the  early  accusation  of  being 
“insane”;  and  Thomas,  a  native  Virginian,  waited  two 
years  for  the  opportunity  that  demonstrated  beyond  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt  both  his  loyalty  and  his  ability. 
The  West  remained  terra  incognita  to  Lincoln  and  his 
advisers  until  after  Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga.’* 

The  burdens  resting  upon  President  Lincoln’s 
shoulders  during  the  conflict  were  tremendous  and  were 
increased  many  fold  by  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
trained  officers  to  command  the  armies  and  no  trained 
officers  to  work  out  and  execute  the  details  of  a  great 
command.  The  history  of  the  Civil  War  abundantly 
shows  that  the  officers  who  were  entrusted  with  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  the  great  campaigns  that  brought 
the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  were  men  who  leaiyed 
their  trade  after  the  war  had  commenced.  The  existence 
of  a  well  organized  and  well  trained  general  staff  argues 
also  the  existence  of  a  body  of  officers  of  experience  and 
strength  of  character  fitted  to  command  large  bodies  of 
troops  in  the  field.  Lincoln  had  no  such  assistance.  In 
the  President  lay  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  every 
move  of  the  armies.  And  whose  advice  should  he  ac¬ 
cept  as  authoritative?  The  first  time  Lincoln  asked  him¬ 
self  this  question,  such  peace  of  mind  as  had  survived 
the  harassing  year  1861  left  him,  not  to  return  for  many 
a  day.” 

31  GRANT— L.  A.  CoolicUre.  Ulysset  S.  Grant.  73.  76.77ff:  Rbodo.  3:627: 
Willey  Howell,  "Lieutenant  General  Grant’s  Campaiam  of  1864-66",  Military 
Historian  A  Eeonomiat.  1 :113-36.  274-96 ;  T.  A.  Dodge.  "General  Grant”. 
Pnblieationa  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  10:21-47.  SHERMAN — 
J.  C.  Ropes.  "General  Sherman",  Ibid,  10 :126-&3 ;  W.  T.  Sherman,  Memoirs, 
1 :2SS,  243 ;  U.  S.  Grant,  Uemoirt,  1 :343 ;  W.  R.  Livermore,  The  Story  of  the 
CivU  War,  4:391.  THOMAS— C.  A.  Dana,  BecMeetion  of  the  Civil  War.  124-26; 
L.  E.  Chittenden — ReeoUeetione  of  Preeident  Lincoln  and  Hie  Administration,  360- 
66;  Thomas  Robson  Hay,  Hood’e  Tennessee  Campaign,  in  MS;  Henry  StoiM  and 
T.  L.  Livermore,  "General  Thomas",  Publications,  M.  H.  S.  Mass.  10:166. 

32  President  Lincoln  was  charged  alternately  with  meddling  with  the  army 
and  not  asserting  his  authority.  Conditions  in  the  Confederacy  were  very  similar, 
a  fact  not  given  its  proper  consideration.  President  Davis,  who  in  his  youth 
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It  is  difficult,  on  account  of  the  different  conditions 
existing,  at  the  time,  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between 
President  Wilson,  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  and  General 
Pershing  on  the  one  hand  and  Lincoln,  Stanton,  and  Mc¬ 
Clellan  and  his  successors  on  the  other.  Generally 
speaking  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  Pershing 
there  was  practically  no  interference  by  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  actual  conduct  of  the 
campaigns.  There  was,  however,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  certain  amount  of  politics  and  personal 
favoritism  in  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  offi¬ 
cers.  But  this  interference  was  incidental  rather  than 
fundamental  and  had  no  such  disastrous  effect  as  did  a 
similar  interference  with  the  command  and  leadership 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  case  of  McClellan, 
President  Lincoln  and,  to  a  less  degree.  Secretary  Stan¬ 
ton  found  themselves  constrained  to  interfere  more  or 
less  because  of  McClellan’s  delay  in  opening  and  pushing 
the  campaign.  Had  McClellan  been  the  type  of  man 
that  Pershing  was,  a  man  in  whom,  at  all  times,  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Stanton  could  have  had  implicit  confidence  it  is 
not  likely  that  either  would  have  interfered  in  his  con¬ 
duct  of  the  military  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac. 

During  the  World  War,  it  should  be  also  noted.  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  had  all  the  technical  and  competent  advis¬ 
ory  counsel  and  trained  personnel  that  Lincoln  lacked 
and  that  he  had  the  good  sense  to  make  use  of  it  con¬ 
stantly  and  effectively.  While  he  had  to  assume  the 


had  been  trained  as  a  soldier,  was  more  fortunate  in  some  ct  his  selections  for 
hixh  command,  thouKh  some  of  them  like  BrsKK.  Pemberton,  and  Hood  must 
brar  a  larKe  share  for  the  Southern  military  failure.  When  Lincoln  found  a  man 
who  had  proved  himself  to  be  capable  as  in  the  cases  of  Grant,  Sherman,  and 
Thomas,  he  let  him  alone,  at  least  so  far  as  the  direction  and  manacement  ot  his 
army  was  concerned.  Davis,  on  the  other  hand,  constantly  interfered.  Even  Lee 
had  to  pot  up  with  a  lot  of  it,  thousch,  in  the  end,  Davis  usually  iMerred  to  his 
Judgment  and  wishes.  With  Johnston,  Hood,  BrasK.  and  Pemberton  it  was 
otherwise.  Cf  pwers  by  Thomas  Robson  Hay  on  "The  Hood,  Davis,  Johnston 
Controversy  of  1864".  Miatiatipjn  Valley  Hiatorieal  Revieee,  11 :64-84 ;  "Con¬ 
federate  Leadership  at  Vicksburs”,  Ibid.,  11 :64S-60 ;  "Braxton  Bran  and  the 
Southern  Confederacy”,  Georgia  Hietorieal  Quarterly,  December,  1926;  also  D.  S. 
Freeman,  Lee’*  ConildeHtial  Diepatehee  to  Davie,  1862-66,  passim. 
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great  responsibility  incident  to  the  conduct  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  in  the  greatest  war  of  all  time,  he  was 
not  compelled  to  carry  the  great  additional  burden  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  lack  of  a  general  staff  and  of  competent 
and  well  trained  officers.  Had  Lincoln  possessed  these 
advantages  at  the  outset  of  the  war  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  would  have  ended  in  one  year  or  less  instead  of  being 
prolonged  to  four  long,  dreary,  and  bloody  years. 

As  Professor  Stephenson  has  said:  “Entering  upon 
the  dark  days  of  the  first  half  of  1862,  Lincoln  had  no 
delusions  about  the  task  immediately  before  him.  He 
must  win  battles ;  otherwise,  he  saw  no  way  of  building 
up  that  popular  support  which  alone  would  enable  him 
to  keep  the  direction  of  policy  in  the  hands  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress.  In  a 
word,  the  standing  or  falling  of  his  power  appeared  to 
have  been  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  army.  What 
the  army  would  do  with  it,  save  his  policy  or  wreck  his 
policy,  was  to  no  small  degree  a  question  of  the  character 
and  abilities  of  the  Commanding  General.’’” 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  attempt  to 
dispense  with  a  General-in-Chief  after  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  become  disciplined  and  ready  for  battle, 
the  detachment  of  McDowell  in  the  days  just  preceding 
the  Seven  Days  battles,  the  establishment  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Shenendoah,  under  Mc¬ 
Dowell  and  Banks,  the  creation  of  the  Army  of  Virgina, 
under  Pope,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  from  the  Peninsula  will  be  recognized  as  the  dom¬ 
inating  causes  of  a  four  years  war,  the  blame  for  which 
cannot  be  placed  on  any  individual,  but  upon  a  system 
which  in  every  war  until  the  World  War  permitted  a 
civil  officer  below  the  President  to  override  military 
commanders  and  bring  to  naught  their  wisdom  and 
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counsels,  while  at  the  same  time  failing  to  supply  him  or 
the  President  with  the  technical  advice  and  assistance 
necessary  to  enable  a  proper  decision.*^ 

As  we  study  this  subject  of  President  Lincoln  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  it  is  increasingly  evident,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  and  with  the  means  and  advice 
at  his  disposal,  few  could  have  done  as  well  as  did  Lin¬ 
coln;  none  better. 


S4  Emory  Upton,  Tk«  MiUmm  PoUeg  of  tko  Unitoi  StmUo,  194;  Hurphy 
•ad  Smith  ."Ifirtakm.  Unitod  Stotoo  Infomtry  Aoooeiotion  Jooirnal. 
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PETER  TONDEE  THE  CARPENTER* 


By  Dolores  Boisfeuillet  Colquitt 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(Prize  Article.) 

Tondee’s  Tavern  is  celebrated  as  the  “Cradle  of  Lib¬ 
erty”  in  Georgia,*  but  what  of  the  keeper  of  the  Tavern? 
Historians  say  that  little  is  known  of  him,* — ^therefore, 
this  sketch  of  his  life  may  prove  of  interest  to  Geor¬ 
gians  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Peter  Tondee  who 
contributed  to  the  making  of  both  the  State  and  Nation. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  all  that  has  come  to  light  regard¬ 
ing  him  is  remarkable  in  that  it  discloses  a  plan  as  in  a 
plot  directing  the  episodes  of  his  life  towards  definite 
accomplishments. 

Peter  Tondee  was  in  Savannah  from  its  beginnings* 
and  public  interest  was  centered  on  him  in  childhood. 
He  was  bom  in  1723,*  probably  in  the  Alpine  regions 
bordering  on  France  as  his  name  indicates  such  an 
origin,  and  early  settlers  of  (jeorgia  are  known  to  have 
come  from  that  locality,  namely  the  Piedmontese*  silk 
experts  who  accompanied  Oglethorpe,  and  the  Swiss  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Purys.’  In  1733  a  Peter  Tondee  was  granted 
a  lot  in  Heathcote  Tsrthing  of  Decker’s  Ward  in  Savan¬ 
nah,*  and  he  must  have  died  shortly  afterwards  because 
on  the  1st  of  February  1739  Peter  and  Charles  Tondee 


1  This  paper  was  awarded  the  prise  of  $50  offered  by  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  for  the  best  article  submitted  on  Georgia  history. — Ed. 

2  L.  L.  Knisht,  Standard  Hittory  of  Georgia  and  Georgiant,  I,  277. 

S  Ibid.,  p.  278;  Wilson.  Hietorie  and  Pietnreoque  Savannah,  p.  4$. 

4  Colonial  Record*  of  Georgia,  VI,  $78. 

5  White,  Bietorieal  CoUeetione  of  Georgia,  p.  $82. 

6  Harris,  Memoriale  of  Oglethorpe,  61,  89$. 

7  Faust,  Lists  of  Swiss  Emigrant*  in  the  18th  Century  to  the  American 
Coloniee,  I,  p.  viii,  1 ;  II.  p.  26,  60 ;  Davis,  Some  Huguenot  Famdie*  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  p.  6,  8$,  87,  47:  also  see  p.  42  for  James  Papot  to  whoas 
Peter  Tondee  was  apprenticed. 

8  Harden,  Hietory  of  Savannah  and  South  Georgia,  I.  80 :  Kaight, 
Standard  Hietory  of  Georgia  and  Georgian*,  I.  88. 
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acred  sixteen  and  ten  respectively,  were  taken  as  orphans* 
for  Bethesda  the  orphanage  just  being  founded  by  Rev. 
George  Whitefield.  Peter’s  name  was  the  fifth  recorded 
on  the  roster  of  that  institution,^*  the  four  previous  ante¬ 
dating  his  through  a  period  of  only  ten  days.^*  Thus 
Peter  Tondee  the  “carpenter” — a  term  by  which  he  desig¬ 
nated  himself^  and  which  co-incidently  is  symbolic  of 
his  career — was  one  of  Bethesda’s  first  wards. 

The  two  boys,  apparently  brothers,  were  taken  from 
Henry  Parker,”  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Colony, 
whose  protest  against  such  action,  especially  in  regard 
to  Peter,  indicates  this  boy’s  ability  was  already  promis¬ 
ing.  An  eye-witness  to  the  settlement  of  the  case  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Whitefield  recorded:  “In  the  afternoon 
the  magistrates  and  Mr.  Whitefield  (by  their  appoint¬ 
ment)  met  at  my  house,  to  consider  the  orphans  affair.  . 
...  In  discoursing  on  the  subject  of  this  meeting,  a  lit¬ 
tle  disputation  arose  between  Mr.  Whitefield  and  Mr. 
Parker  who  had  two  orphan  boys  with  him  (their  name 
was  Tondee)  the  eldest  of  which  being  a  well  grown  lad 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Parker  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  have  that  boy 
taken  from  him,  now  he  is  grown  capable  of  doing  him 
some  service,  after  living  so  long  with  him  when  he 
could  do  him  none.  To  which  Mr.  Whitefield  said  that 
the  boy  would  be  so  much  the  better  for  him  and  his 
purpose,  as  he  could  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  orphans.  But  Parker  took  that  to  be  no  answer, 
to  what  he  thought  himself  agrieved  in,  and  showed  a 
little  more  warmth  than  I  thought  seasonable  at  this 
time;  which  I  blamed  him  for.  His  argument  was,  that 
where  the  child  was  taken  care  of  as  he  ought,  by  a  good 
master  (which  the  magistrates  might  judge  of)  and 
without  any  charge  to  the  Trust,  he  did  suppose  such  a 
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boy  not  to  be  reckoned  an  orphan  that  Mr.  Whiteheld 
was  entitled  to.”^*  Thus,  two  centuries  later,  the  first 
actual  glimpse  of  Peter  Tondee  creates  a  favorable 
opinion  of  him,  and  it  is  seen  that  he  was  already  in  con¬ 
tact  with  leading  men  in  the  colony. 

Bethesda  was  not  yet  built,  and  the  group  of  orphans 
were  temporarily  sheltered  in  Savannah  in  David 
Douglass’  house  for  which  Whitefield  paid  an  “exorbi¬ 
tant  rent.’’^®  But  so  eager  was  he  to  complete  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  orphan  house  that  in  March  of  that 
year,  “he  engaged  the  services  of  all  the  bricklayers  and 
sawyers  and  most  of  the  carpenters  of  Georgia.’’^* 
Therefore,  Whitefield  must  have  also  used  this  able 
bodied  boy,  Peter  Tondee  in  this  work  which  appeared 
as  his  intention  according  to  his  remarks  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  with  Henry  Parker.  It  seems  certain  that  Peter 
Tondee  had  some  hand  in  the  actual  building  of  Bethesda 
— the  institution  which  proved  of  such  great  benefit  to 
the  Colony,  having  sheltered  and  directed  the  way  to  fu¬ 
ture  industry,  respectability,  and  independence  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  among  whom  were  several  who  exercised 
a  controlling  influence  over  Georgia  aflairs  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.^'' 

'Thus  in  the  life  at  Bethseda,  Peter  Tondee  was 
thrown  in  close  association  with  the  youths  who  were 
to  become  men  of  affairs  in  the  critical  period  which 
changed  the  course  of  world  history.  Among  those  as¬ 
sociates  were  Lachlan  McIntosh,  the  future  general,  and 
Richard  Milledge.^®  His  life  there,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration.  In  1740  Peter  Tondee  and  Richard  Mil- 
ledge,  the  latter  then  aged  fourteen  years,  were  “placed 
out’’  as  apprentices  to  James  Papot  a  carpenter  at  Sa¬ 
vannah,  and  in  1741  Charles  Tondee  was  “placed  out’’ 
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with  Thomas  Daily  a  blacksmith  also  of  that  city.^*  This 
did  not  sever  their  connection  with  the  orphanage,  be¬ 
cause  in  March  1745,  Whiteheld  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Bethesda  said :  ‘T  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  the  other  day  of  seeing  three  boys  at  work  at  the 
house  in  which  they  were  bred,  one  of  them  out  of  his 
time  a  journeyman,  and  the  others  serving  under  their 
master.”*® 

Peter  Tondee’s  faithfulness  to  Bethesda  is  evidenced 
by  a  benevolence  which  has  imperishably  linked  his  name 
with  that  institution.  He  was  one  of  the  three  young 
men  who  in  1750  founded  an  organization*^  which  main¬ 
tained  the  orphanage  during  financial  distress  and  pre¬ 
served  it  to  this  day.  The  three  founders  were;  “Shef- 
tall  a  Jew,  Peter  Tondee  a  Catholic,  and  Richard  Mil- 
ledge  an  Episcopalian.”**  They  began  as  the  St.  George’s 
Club,  but  later,  changed  the  name  to  the  Union  Society 
as  an  expression  and  proof  of  their  liberality  in  laying 
aside  distinctions  of  faith  when  so  noble  an  object  for 
combined  effort  was  presented.** 

Curiosity  is  naturally  aroused  regarding  history’s 
statement  that  Peter  Tondee  was  a  Catholic  because  in 
Colonial  Georgia  “to  all  save  Papists  were  free  toler¬ 
ation  accorded.”**  There  are  however,  traces  of  per¬ 
sons  of  that  denomination,  besides  Peter  Tondee,  resid¬ 
ing  there.  A  “Papist”  was  on  the  grand  jury  at  Sa¬ 
vannah  in  1737,**  and  in  1740  there  was  one  “who  was 
generally  suspected  he  had  no  title  to  the  word  Protes¬ 
tant  for  it  is  certain  he  was  bred  a  Roman  Catholic.”** 
Therefore,  Peter  Tondee  may  have  come  of  this  religion 
through  parentage,  but  there  is  just  as  much  probabil- 
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ity  that  he  was  a  convert  after  the  coming  of  the  Acad- 
ians  in  1756, some  of  whom  managed  to  remain  in  the 
Colony.**  1 

But  to  return  to  the  chronological  sequence  of  Peter  i 

Tondee’s  life.  ...  On  the  7th  of  December  1752,  his  i 

petition  was  read  before  the  Colonial  Council  setting  j 

forth  that  he  had  been  upwards  of  nineteen  years  in  the 
Colony  and  had  served  as  an  apprentice,  and  that  now  | 

he  was  desirous  of  improving  a  piece  of  land,  and  he  | 

prayed  for  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  ’ 

bounding  south  of  the  township  of  Savannah.*®  In  reply 
the  Board  ordered  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  laid 
out  for  him  where  he  requested.*®  Subsequently  he  re-  j 
ceived  other  grants,  and  the  next  one  was  a  lot  in  the 
town  of  Hardwick  in  1755.*^ 

He  seems  to  have  prospered,  as  in  1759  he  was  head 
of  a  household  consisting  of  a  wife,  four  children,  and  { 

two  negro  slaves.**  The  supposition  is  that  his  wife  < 

was  one  of  the  Acadians,  and  certainly  she  was  a  widow  [ 

with  children  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  because  his 
will  mentions  his  “own”  children.**  At  the  time  of  the  L 

coming  of  the  Acadians,  he  had  just  acquired  his  land,  I 

and  therefore  was  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  family.  I 

Moreover,  in  his  petitions  for  land  prior  to  the  advent  f 

of  the  Acadians,  he  made  no  plea  on  the  basis  of  hav- 
ing  dependents,  but  in  his  petition  of  1759  he  did.** 

In  this  latter  instance,  he  requested  five  hundred 
acres  of  pine  land  about  four  miles  from  Mount  Pleasant  J 

for  the  purpose  of  cutting  timber.*®  Of  these  acres —  i 

three  hundred  he  asked  for  “by  right  of  family,”  and  t 

two  hundred  by  purchase;*®  and  again  it  was  granted  I 
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as  he  asked.*^  This  land  lay  in  St.  Matthew’s  Parish,*^ 
and  in  all  probability  it  was  with  the  timber  from  this 
land  that  he  built  his  Tavern  upon  the  lot  granted  him 
at  Savannah  in  1762.** 

Charles  Tondee  also  had  a  family  at  this  time  as  in 
1765  his  petition  read  before  the  Colonial  Council  set 
forth  that  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  land  for  cultivation 
as  he  had  a  wife  and  two  children.^®  Five  hundred  acres 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Altamaha  were  granted  him.^^ 

That  Peter  Tondee  was  a  skilled  carpenter  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  Colonial  Council  employing  him  in  1765 
from  building  a  house  in  which  to  hold  the  Courts  of  the 
Province.^*  The  government  took  further  notice  of  his 
ability  by  appointing  him,  in  1767,  culler  and  inspector 
of  lumber  for  the  port  of  Savannah^*  in  pursuance  of  an 
ordinance  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  order  to 
“regulate  the  making  of  cypress,  oak  and  pine  staves 
and  shingles,  and  to  ascertain  the  quality  thereof.” 

Just  when  Peter  Tondee  built  his  Tavern  is  not 
known,  except  that  it  was  after  1766  and  before  1770. 
In  the  former  year  a  Royal  Legislative  Act  removed  the 
disability  which  prohibited  him  from  keeping  a  tavern,** 
as  carpenters  were  among  those  whose  trades  an  Act  of 
1757  disqualified  for  license  to  keep  tavern.*®  He  would 
not  have  built  his  Tavern  during  the  existence  of  the 
restrictions,  and  therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Tavern 
dated  from  less  than  ten  years  before  the  Revolution. 
Of  its  appearance,  no  description  had  been  found,  but 
its  long  room  and  porch  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
Georgia.** 
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For  that  last  decade  of  the  Colonial  era,  Tondee’s 
Tavern  located  at  the  corner  of  Broughton  and  Whit¬ 
aker  streets  in  Savannah,^’  was  the  chief  rallying  place 
of  the  town  and  was  a  social  as  well  as  business  center 
where  the  older  people  quaffed  ale  and  the  young  played 
quoits/®  The  devotees  of  that  game,  mostly  young  men, 
formed  the  first  masculine  social  organization  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  the  “All  Saints  Quoits  Club”  which  met  at  the 
Tavern  and  for  which  Peter  Tondee  always  kept  at  hand 
a  “flowin’  bowl.”*®  Here  also  came  the  newly  arrived 
sea  captains  bringing  the  latest  news  of  the  world.®® 
Thus  the  popularity  of  Tondee’s  Tavern  set  the  stage 
there  as  the  rallying  place  for  liberty. 

A  point  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  Tavern  is  that 
it  came  into  existence  at  the  time  of  the  British  tax  op¬ 
pression,  and  went  out  of  existence  only  after  this  dan¬ 
ger  was  forever  removed.  Peter  Tondee  himself  felt 
the  weight  of  oppression  in  1768,  when  £3,375  were  to 
be  raised  for  his  Majesty,  £40  were  levied  on  him  as  tax 
for  a  slave.®^  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him 
in  the  ranks  of  that  secret  society,  Sons  of  Liberty, 
which  came  into  existence  throughout  the  American 
colonies  as  a  result  of  the  Stamp  Act,®®  and  that  it  was 
to  his  Tavern  that  the  members  in  Georgia  resorted. 
But  liberty  was  viewed  as  treason  to  the  Government 
and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  need  for  secrecy.  Perhaps 
the  All  Saints  Quoits  Club  afforded  a  disguise  for  some 
of  their  meetings,  and  doubtless  the  meetings  there  of 
the  Union  Society  transacted  other  than  affairs  of  char¬ 
ity.  This  is  easily  surmised  about  the  latter  Society 
upon  the  occasion  of  its  anniversary  meeting  St.  George’s 
Day,  April  1770,  which  was  called  at  the  Tavern  to  trans¬ 
act  “particular  business.”®*  In  that  same  month  the 
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Tavern  was  festive  at  the  marriage  of  Peter  Tondee’s 
daughter  (or  step-daughter)  Lucy  to  Jacob  Oates.“ 
Though  his  Tavern  continued  in  popularity,  he 
never  abandoned  his  carpentering,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  in  1773,  he  was  employed  by  the  Colonial 
Government  on  repairs  to  the  Court  House  windows,®* 
and  he  was  drawing  a  salary  of  £25  per  annum  as  mes¬ 
senger  to  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly.®®  Then 
came  the  fateful  day  of  July  27,  1774  when  the  Liberty 
Boys,  aroused  by  the  news  of  the  closing  of  the  port  of 
Boston,®’  openly  rallied  at  Tondee’s  Tavern  intent  upof 
placing  the  Province  of  Georgia  within  the  lists  of 
Revolutionists.®*  This  was  a  busy  time  for  Peter  Ton- 
dee  as  the  walls  of  his  Tavern  resounded  with  the  im¬ 
passioned  speeches  of  patriots  among  whom  was  George 
Walton  who  was  to  be  immortalized  as  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.®*  At  this  rally  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  a  meeting  August  10th  when  the  Province 
could  be  more  fully  represented  by  delegates  from  all  the 
parishes;*®  but  the  Colonial  governor  forbade  this  meet¬ 
ing  by  a  formal  proclamation  which  the  patriots  ig¬ 
nored.*’ 

Interest  in  Peter  Tondee  centers  in  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  that  August 
10th,  1774.  All  of  his  life  that  had  gone  before  was  cul¬ 
minated  in  that  crisis.  Bethseda  had  nurtured  his  morals 
and  industry  and  had  given  him  acquaintance  with  the 
men  of  his  time.  Just  as  his  physical  strength  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  building  of  that  institution,  so  also  did  his 
moral  support  aid  in  its  perpetuation  for  further  good. 
The  trade  at  which  the  institution  had  placed  him  out 
enabled  him  to  build  the  Tavern,  and  again  his  moral 
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support  carried  through  the  mission  for  whch  that  too 
was  destined.  The  acquaintances  begun  at  Bethesda 
were  increased  through  his  Tavern  being  fr^uented  by 
all  the  townsmen  of  Savannah  and  by  the  prominent  men 
from  far  and  near  parts  of  the  Province  when  their  af¬ 
fairs  necessitated  trips  to  the  seat  of  government  at 
Savannah.  Ths  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  they 
in  turn  of  him  and  his  reputation,  resulted  in  him  being 
the  logical  choice  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  for  the  post  of 
door  sentinel  at  the  proscribed  meeting. 

The  dramatic  role  in  which  Peter  Tondee  figured  at 
that  meeting  is  worthy  of  perpetuating  in  art.  Because 
the  meeting  was  under  official  ban,  its  proceedings 
necessitated  secrecy  and  extreme  care  in  regard  to  ad¬ 
mitting  persons  to  participate  in  it.  That  Peter  Ton- 
dee  was  chosen  to  be  entrusted  as  doorkeeper  for  that 
crucial  occasion,  evidences  the  regard  our  patriot  fore¬ 
fathers  had  for  him.  No  one  was  admitted  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  that  meeting  “without  first  pronouncing  the 
Shibboleth  of  freedom”  to  Peter  Tondee**  whose  figure 
barred  the  portal  of  his  Tavern  to  all  save  recognized 
Sons  of  Liberty.®*  History  records  that  he  refused  ad¬ 
mittance  to  several  because  their  names  were  not  on  the 
list  in  his  hands.**  As  viewed  through  the  perspective 
of  time:  what  a  height  he  occupied!  What  a  trust  was 
reposed  in  him !  It  was  the  fulfillment  of  that  trust  thar 
turned  the  tide  of  history.  The  meeting  was  far  reach¬ 
ing  in  its  effects:  it  sent  material  aid  to  the  patriots  in 
Boston,*®  and  its  resolutions  let  the  world  know  how 
Georgians  stood  with  regard  to  the  questions  agitating 
the  American  colonists.**  It  was  defiance  of  the  Colon¬ 
ial  Government. 

The  autumn  of  that  year  passed  quietly  without  fur¬ 
ther  public  demonstrations,*’^  but  on  the  12th  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  January,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Tavern  for 
^he  purpose  of  preparing  a  petition  to  the  king,  as  a 
last  resort,  for  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  parliament  im* 
posing  taxes  without  representation.®*  At  another  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  23rd  of  that  month,  Peter  Tondee  was  one  of 
the  forty-five  delegates  in  his  Tavern  who  elected  dele¬ 
gates  to  represent  Georgia  in  the  Continental  Congress.®* 

News  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  which  reached  Sa¬ 
vannah  on  the  night  of  May  10th,  1775,’®  produced  in¬ 
tense  excitement  and  the  Liberty  Boys  again  rallied  nt 
Tondee’s  Tavern”  and  formally  severed  allegiance  to 
England.  It  does  not  seem  improbable,  therefore,  that  it 
was  at  the  Tavern  the  plan  was  concocted  whereby  th ; 
Liberty  Boys  on  the  night  of  the  11th  seized  from  the 
king’s  magazine  in  Savannah  the  five  hundred  pounds 
of  powder  part  of  which  they  shipped  to  Boston  and 
was  used  by  the  patriots  there  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.” 

The  impetus  to  Georgia’s  part  in  the  Revolution  con¬ 
tinued  its  headway  at  the  Tavern,  and  we  sense  the  figure 
of  Peter  Tondee  hurrying  about  in  his  duties  in  the 
position  of  the  Tavern’s  host.  Unfortunately  no  records 
allude  to  his  personal  appearance,  but  there  is  a  natural 
inclination  of  the  mind’s  eye  to  picture  him  in  keeping 
with  the  sturdiness  of  his  character.  But  by  mode  of 
reasoning  it  is  possible  to  construct  something  of  a  por¬ 
trait  of  him.  At  the  time  of  these  opening  scenes  of  the 
Revolution,  he  was  aged  about  fifty,  and  had  probably 
acquired  the  weight  that  comes  with  middle  age,  and  his 
occupational  training  would  have  given  him  good  mus¬ 
cles.  His  height  was  doubtless  fair  as  at  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age  he  was  already  well  grown.  His  years 
must  have  produced  graying  hair,  and  the  climate  tan¬ 
ned  his  skin.  The  expression  of  his  eyes  was  frank  and 
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his  jaw  determined,  if  judged  by  the  record  of  his  life. 

Thus  it  is  possible  to  picture  him  as,  dressed  in  the  knee 
breeches  and  loose  frilled  blouse  of  his  day  and  uncoated 
in  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  he  busied  himself  about 
the  Tavern. 

On  the  5th  of  June  1775,  the  patriots  erected  the 
first  liberty  pole  in  Georgia  in  front  of  Tondee’s  Tavern,"* 
and  on  the  21st  summoned  the  inhabitants  of  Savannah 
to  meet  there  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  committee 
t  •  enforce  the  association  with  the  other  colonies  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.’^  This  meeting  nominated  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Safety  and  instructed  it  to  keep  up  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Congress  at  Philadelphia  and  with  the  other  | 
colonies.’*  After  the  business  transactions,  the  libeity 
flag  was  hoisted  upon  the  liberty  pole  and  several  of  the 
gentlemen  dined  in  the  Tavern  and  drank  thirteen  pa¬ 
triotic  toasts.’* 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1775,  exactly  one  year  prior  to 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  another 
epochal  meeting  was  held  in  the  long  room  of  Tondee's 
Tavern.  It  was  the  sitting  of  the  first  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  of  Georgia”  and  the  occasion  of  passing  measures 
of  importance,  such  as  framing  the  bill  of  rights  pro¬ 
claiming  the  privileges  for  which  it  was  to  contend,  and 
the  introducing  of  Georgia  into  the  fold  of  the  confed¬ 
erated  provinces.’*  Foreshadowing  the  future,  it  also 
chose  as  its  president  Archibald  Bullock”  from  whom 
was  to  spring  a  president  of  the  United  States,  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  patriot  government  of  Georgia  was  now  estab¬ 
lished  and  Peter  Tondee’s  mission  in  life  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  toward  American  Independence  was  fulfilled. 
Charles  Tondee,  also  destined  for  a  part  in  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  became  a  soldier,  lived  to  be  aged  and  received  a 
lottery  of  land  in  Effingham  County,  in  1827,  for  his  ser¬ 
vices.*®  But  Peter  Tondee  while  in  the  prime  of  life  was 
removed  from  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution  before  the 
writing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

On  the  evening  of  October  21st,  1775,  Peter  Tondee, 
lying  ill  at  his  Tavern,  made  his  will,  and  at  his  bedside 
to  witness  the  affixing  of  his  signature  were:  Jacob 
Oates,  his  son-in-law,  Peter  Gandy,  gentleman,  William 
Pickering,  taylor,  and  William  Young  Esq.*^  But  the 
feebleness  of  his  condition  prevented  him  signing  the 
document  other  than  “make  a  crooked  mark”**  though 
his  mind  and  memory  were  sound.  Therefore,  the  wit¬ 
nesses  deferred  signing  expecting  that  later  he  “would 
be  better  able  to  sign  the  same  in  his  usual  manner.”** 
But  instead,  he  grew  worse  and  lingered  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening  when  he  died.** 

Symbolic  of  his  career  are  the  opening  words  of  his 
will:  “In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I  Peter  Tondee  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  in  the  Province  of  Georgia,  carpenter”;**  and 
this  sentiment  is  reflected  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  will. 
That  document  continues  thus:  “being  sick  and  weak  in 
body,  but  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory  and 
considering  the  uncertainty  of  this  transitory  life,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  to  die.  Do  make 
and  publish  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  writing. 
First  I  recommend  my  soul  into  the  Hands  of  Almighty 
God,  hoping  for  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  my  sins 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Savior;  and  as 
to  that  worldly  estate,  wherewith  it  has  pleased  God  to 
bless  me,  I  dispose  thereof  as  followeth — I  will  and  de¬ 
sire  that  all  my  just  debts  be  paid  and  satisfied  as  soon 
as  conveniently  can  be  after  my  decease.  Then  I  give  and 
devise  unto  my  beloved  wife  Lucy  Tondee  all  and  sin- 
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gular  of  my  estate,  both  real  and  personal  of  what  na¬ 
ture  or  kind  soever  or  wheresoever  the  same  may  be 
found;  to  hold  to  her  my  said  wife  for  and  during  the 
term  of  her  natural  life  and  from  and  immediately  after 
her  decease,  then  in  that  case,  1  devise  the  said  estate 
both  real  and  personal  to  and  amongst  my  own  children, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  share  and  share 
alike,  and  to  hold  as  tenants  in  common  and  not  as  joint 
tenants.  And  lastly  I  do  hereby  nominate,  constitute 
and  appoint  my  said  wife  sole  executrix  of  this  my  last 
will,  making  null  and  void  all  former  and  other  wills  by 
me  at  any  time  heretofore  made.  In  witness  whereof  I 
have  set  my  hand  and  seal  at  Savannah,  in  the  province 
of  Georgia  aforesaid,  the  Twenty-first  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five.”*® 

Thus  Mrs.  Lucy  Tondee  became  sole  proprietress 
of  the  Tavern  and  she  continued  it  in  the  service  of  lib¬ 
erty.  In  less  than  two  months  after  Peter  Tondee’s 
death,  the  Council  of  Safety,  on  December  11,  1775,  “re-  • 
solved  to  meet  at  Tondee’s  long  room  every  Monday  at 
10  a.  m.  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  emergency  of 
affairs  might  require.””  Thus  Lucy  Tondee  is  entitled 
to  consideration  as  one  of  the  women  who  served  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution. 

Slowness  of  communication  in  those  days  of  1776 
delayed  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  reaching  Savannah,®*  and  it  is  a  co-incidence 
that  it  was  received  there  on  the  10th  of  August®* — a 
date  commemorative  of  Peter  Tondee’s  career.  The  copy 
of  the  great  Document  was  brought  to  Savannah  by  a 
courier  on  horseback,  and  it  was  read  hastily  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  square,*®  then  the  patriots  hastened  it  over  to  Ton- 
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dee’s  Tavern  where  from  the  porch,  it  was  formally 
read  by  Archibald  Bullock  to  the  crowd  gathered  about 
the  liberty  pole.” 

Tondee’s  Tavern  was  among  the  buildings  which 
survived  the  fires  of  the  British  occupation  of  Savannah, 
but  whether  or  not  it  was  occupied  by  Lucy  Tondee  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  is  not  known.  If  not,  then  she  was  among 
the  earliest  of  the  refugees  who  returned  after  the  Brit¬ 
ish  evacuated  the  City.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  returned  patriots.  May  1782,**  it  was 
represented  that  several  widows  with  children  were  des¬ 
titute  of  provisions  and  had  no  mode  of  supply,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  they  be  supplied  by  the  Commissary.** 
In  August,  Lucy  Tondee  petitioned  for  relief  and  it  was 
ordered  that  five  rations  a  day  for  one  month  be 
granted  for  the  support  of  herself  and  four  children,** 
and  on  the  tenth  of  September  this  rationing  was  ordered 
continued  for  another  month.®* 

The  returned  Government  had  already  resettled  it¬ 
self  in  her  Tavern,  as  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1782,  resolved  to  allow  her  £15  for  the  use  of 
her  long  room  which  the  Assembly  was  using  for  the 
present  sessions,  and  the  amount  was  to  be  paid  to  her 
out  of  the  first  moneys  which  would  come  into  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Treasury.®*  It  was  still  occupying  those  quarters  in 
the  Tavern  in  1784,®’  and  also  perhaps  in  the  year  that 
followed  when  the  Tavern  as  such  ceased  to  be. 

The  Revolution  having  been  accomplished,  and  the 
Government  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  era,  the  “Cra¬ 
dle”  was  practically  outgrown  and  could,  without  diffi¬ 
culties,  be  dispensed  with.  Thus  Lucy  Tondee,  too,  had 
fulfilled  her  mission,  and  she  died  at  Savannah,  October, 
1785.®*  According  to  the  provision  made  by  Peter  Ton- 
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dee,  the  Tavern  passed  into  other  hands  and  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  being  converted  to  other  purposes,  and  eventually 
razed.  It  was  taken  over  by  a  Mrs.  Hiwell.®*  The  fur¬ 
niture  was  sold  for  £20  to  Mordecai  SheftalU®® — pos¬ 
sibly  the  Sheftall  who  with  Peter  Tondee  founded  the 
Union  Society.  A  Mrs.  Finder  paid  £89  for  the  slave 
woman  Cumba  and  her  child.^®^  Will,  the  man  slave,  was 
taken  by  a  Mr.  Lewdis.^®®.  Among  items  listed  in 
an  account  of  the  estate,  the  following  evidently  per¬ 
tained  to  Lucy  Tondee’s  death:  “to  cash  paid  Doctor 
Wawden  £6.11.4”;  “sundries  for  funeral  £4.16.7”;  “to 
cash  paid  Mr.  Lever  for  the  coffin  £10”;  “to  cash  paid 
Mr.  Woodhouse  for  the  Black  Mode  £5.9.1”.^®*  The 
executives  of  the  estate  were:  Elisha  Elon,  bricklayer, 
James  Storie,  silversmith,  and  Gabriel  Leaver,  cabinet 
maker.i®^  Lucy  Tondee  was,  in  all  probability,  interred 
beside  her  husband,  somewhere  in  the  Colonial  Cemetery 
at  Savannah.^®® 

The  popular  notion  regards  Peter  Tondee  as  the 
Tavern  keeper ;  Georgia's  roster  of  the  Revolution 
records  him  as  Son  of  Liberty  and  Member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress ;“®  but  he  called  himself  carpenter 
and  as  such  he  should  be  remembered  because  the  priv¬ 
ileges  that  are  ours  today  rest  upon  that  which  he  helped 
in  building. 
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THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CORN  EXPORTS 
TO  ENGLAND,  1801-1806 

By  W.  Freeman  Galpin,  Ph.  D. 

Syracuse  University. 

In  the  history  of  the  British  import  trade  in  com,  no 
country  has  been  so  important  as  the  United  States.  The 
World  War  demonstrated  this  fact  beyond  all  question. 
The  dependence  of  Britain  upon  overseas  supplies  began, 
however,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
By  the  Napoleonic  period  foreign  corn  was  a  familiar 
article  in  Mark  Lane,  London.^  Northern  Europe  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  British  Isles  large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour 
and  meal.  The  rapid  extension,  however,  of  French 
power  during  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars 
frequently  closed  Europeon  ports  to  English  merchants. 
As  a  result,  American  wheat  and  flour  poured  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  unprecedented  amounts. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  article  to  discuss 
the  Anglo-American  trade  in  corn.*  On  the  contrary,  all 
that  is  sought  is  to  turn  attention  to  the  origin  of  this 
trade.  Fortunately  there  are  several  sources  which  show 
fairly  well  from  what  parts  of  America  this  com  was 
shipped.  Of  primary  importance  is  the  collection  of  Cus¬ 
toms  Records  preserved  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  This 
collection  includes  the  Customs  papers  of  Alexandria, 
Perth  Amboy,  Georgetown,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
several  other  ports.  The  value  of  these  papers  may  be 
illustrated  by  noting  the  export  clearances  from  Alex¬ 
andria  .  In  April,  1802,  com  to  the  value  of  |161,369.96 
left  this  port  for  Britain.  Again  during  1808,  the  year  of 
the  Embargo,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  six  clearances 

1  Mark  Lan*  was  tha  (rain  markst  of  London. 
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from  Alexandria  for  England,  and  none  of  these  carried 
any  corn  for  export.  It  is  believed  that  further  investiga¬ 
tion  of  these  records  will  disclose  most  interesting  and 
valuable  information  for  students  of  economic  history. 

The  British  Record  Office  houses  the  Customs  Papers 
of  Britain  during  the  age  of  Napoleon.  Among  these 
papers  is  a  group  known  as  “Customs  17.”  Volumes  23 
to  28  inclusive  of  this  set  give  the  imports,  according  to 
the  kind  of  corn,  meal,  or  flour.  These  volumes,  further¬ 
more,  list  the  origin  of  all  imports.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  from  the  tables  given  below  how  important  this  in¬ 
formation  is  for  a  study  of  the  American  grain  trade. 

Among  the  many  states  which  figured  most  promi¬ 
nently  in  this  trade  were  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland.’  In  each  of  the  six  years  noted, 
New  York  stood  first,  with  the  exception  of  1803,  when 
it  was  topped  slightly  by  Virginia.  It  is  interesting,  and 
of  value,  to  inquire  as  to  the  source  of  this  grain  which 
was  shipped  from  New  York  to  Britain.  In  the  recent 
study  by  Bidwell  and  Falconer  the  impression  is  gained 
that  a  share  of  this  grain  may  have  come  from  Upper 
and  Western  New  York.*  Without  doubt  there  is  much 
that  might  be  advanced  to  support  this  thesis.  Sparsity 
of  population  in  these  sections,  distance  from  New  York 
City,  and  difficulties  in  transportation  must  have  made 
this  at  best  an  uncertain  source  of  supply.  From  a  study 
of  the  private  papers  of  several  grain  merchants  of  this 
period,  it  is  believed  that  a  large  share  of  the  supplies 
shipped  from  New  York  originally  came  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia.’  Bidwell  and  Falconer  point  out  the  im- 

5  Sonu  miK  eaaa  ftaia  Vmw  ebicfly  la  1801  wkni  tlM  Britbk 
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portance  of  this  coast-wise  trade.*  Until  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  given  for  study  and  research,  no  definite  state¬ 
ment  can  be  made  as  to  the  real  source  of  New  York’s 
prominence  in  the  export  trade  in  com. 

Pennsylvania  appears  to  have  ranged  next  to  New 
York,  with  Virginia  and  Maryland  a  close  third  and 
fourth  respectively.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  wheat 
and  flour  were  the  largest  single  items  of  export  from 
these  states,  indicating  the  degree  to  which  wheat  must 
have  been  cultivated.  It  also  helps  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  English  used  wheat  and  flour.  Indian  corn 
and  Indian  meal  were  also  imported  by  the  British.  The 
well  known  distaste  for  maize,  on  the  part  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  appears  here  to  have  been  slightly  overcome  by  the 
scarcity  at  home  and  the  stoppage  in  the  European  trade. 


<  BldwaB.  F.  W.,  aad  Faleoacr.  i.  L.  •*.  aifc.  pp.  in-lM. 
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Abraham  Baldwin's  Speech  to  the  University  op 
Georgia  Trustees 

The  founding  of  the  University  of  Georgia  was 
largely  the  idea  and  work  of  Abraham  Baldwin,  a  native 
of  Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  came 
to  Georgia  immediately  after  the  Revolution.  In  1784 
the  legislature  passed  a  law  setting  aside  forty  thousand 
acres  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  a  university  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  board  of  trustees  to  administer  the  lands  and 
do  whatever  else  was  necessary  toward  setting  up  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Baldwin  was  made  a  member  of  this  board. 
From  the  very  beginning  he  became  the  driving  power. 
The  following  document  in  his  own  writing  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Library  of  the  University.  At  the  end 
of  it  he  added  later  the  statement  in  French  that  it  was 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  their  first  meeting 
on  February  25,  1785.  This  date  is  undoubtedly  incor¬ 
rect  for  the  internal  evidence  in  the  document  indicates 
that  the  charter  of  the  University  had  not  yet  been 
granted.  As  the  Charter  was  dated  January  27,  1785, 
this  meeting  of  the  board  must  have  been  February  25, 
1784 — ^for  it  is  logical  to  think  that  he  made  a  slip  in 
writing  1785  for  1784  rather  than  that  he  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  month  and  day.  But  the  act  setting  aside 
the  land  and  appointing  the  board  was  on  February  25, 
1784,  so  if  this  date  is  correct  (  which  is  very  logical 
from  one  standpoint  and  possible  but  not  to  be  expected 
from  another),  the  board  was  acting  with  commendable 
rapidity.  This  document  is  interesting  not  only  because 
it  sets  forth  early  educational  ideas  but  also  because  it 
definitely  settles  the  authorship  of  the  University’s  Char¬ 
ter — ^the  first  document  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  issued  by 
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an  Amercian  state.  Baldwin’s  paper  presented  to  the 
board  and  the  Charter  which  came  later  are  in  many 
places  identical  in  wording.^ 

E.  M.  C. 

The  world  has  already  arrived  at  too  great  a  degree 
of  civilization  to  need  any  proofs  of  the  necessity  of 
forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  men  to  prepare  them 
to  exist  together  in  a  state  of  Soj^iety.  Luxuriance  of 
soil  and  free  commerce  must  bring  property  into  a  coun¬ 
try  and  be  the  natural  foundation  of  riches;  but  great 
riches  in  a  savage  uncultivated  state  of  men  is  only  a 
greater  cause  of  war,  and  calls  forth  the  rougher  pas¬ 
sions  into  more  horrid  exercise.  The  state  of  society  is 
the  only  one  in  the  history  of  man  which  admits  of  great¬ 
ness  either  in  numbers,  opulence,  or  respect.  This 
(state  of  society)  consists  only  in  an  artificial  forming 
and  regulating  the  passions  and  actions  of  men.  The 
principal  characteristic  then,  which  makes  it  to  differ 
from  a  state  of  nature,  is  not  the  large  estates  with  which 
men  are  surrounded,  or  the  ample  and  extensive  means 
of  acquiring  them,  but  that  influence  which  is  exercised 
on  the  minds  and  manners  of  men,  which  gives  security 
for  the  enjoyment  of  them.  The  only  methods  by  which 
Society  pretends  to  claim  this  influence  over  its  subjects 
are  included  in  two  words  Religion  and  education.  We 
therefore  find  some  resemblance  of  these  in  every  com¬ 
bination  of  men  which  has  ever  had  the  name  of  so¬ 
ciety.  In  proportion  to  their  greater  or  less  degree  of 
perfection  in  them,  with  but  small  reference  to  their 
property,  do  we  mark  this  stage  of  society  as  more  or 
less  perfect. 

They  are  therefore  to  be  considered  unquestionably 
among  the  first  objects  of  civil  society,  without  which 


1  A  life  of  Abraham  Baldwin  has  been  recently  written  by  Profsaaor 
H.  C.  White  of  the  University. 
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that  kind  of  existence  together  cannot  be  continued,  but 
with  greater  and  more  horrid  evils  than  are  found  even 
in  the  most  savage  state  of  nature. 

But  of  all  civil  societies  in  the  world  America,  it 
should  seem,  must  least  need  this  speculative  reasoning 
to  convince  her  of  these  truths.  Her  own  experience 
furnishes  her  with  stronger  proofs  than  all  the  demon- 
strations  of  reason.  In  the  times  of  her  unparalleled 
dangers  and  distress,  did  she  not  find  her  security  in  the 
principles  and  accomplishments  established  in  the  minds 
of  her  sons,  rather  than  in  her  property  and  external  re¬ 
sources?  Her  property  made  her  an  object  of  ambition, 
but  was  a  very  inadequate  source  of  defence. 

Our  present  security  and  happiness  joined  to  the 
promising  prospects  of  our  future  greatness  in  prop¬ 
erty  must  excite  the  pleasing  remembrance  how  much 
we  are  indebted  to  the  principles  and  abilities  which  wise 
regulations  had  before  established  in  the  minds  of  our 
Countrymen,  and  should  make  us  feel  ourselves  propor¬ 
tionally  obliged,  in  the  same  way,  to  form  others  to  ren¬ 
der  the  like  glorious  and  especial  services  to  their  Coun¬ 
try. 

The  importance  of  the  object  is  such  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  add  an  observation  that  it  claims  a  very 
early  attention.  A  desire  of  literary  improvement  is 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  attainments  then  existing. 
Let  it  exist  in  any  degree  and  it  is  very  easily  continued 
and  carried  forward  to  any  stage  of  perfection.  But 
when  it  is  lost,  all  desire  of  it  is  lost,  and  it  becomes  a 
Herculean  labor  to  effect  its  revival.  Whenever  there¬ 
fore  it  is  observed  to  be  on  the  decline  every  day’s 
continuance  is  dangerous,  and  should  justly  alarm  the 
critical  and  pointed  attention  of  its  friends.  In  many 
parts  of  our  country  the  full  impressions  of  these  senti¬ 
ments  seem  to  be  felt  by  the  friends  of  science.  But  the 
destruction  of  all  funds,  and  the  heavy  burdens  neces¬ 
sarily  imposed  for  civil  expenditures,  put  it  out  of  their 
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power  to  accomplish  their  wishes.  This  must  render 
the  present  time  particularly  favorable  to  those  who  can 
command  any  kind  of  property  which  is  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  education;  and  it  needs  nothing  prophetic 
to  assure  them  that  they  may  soon  see  under  their  foster¬ 
ing  care  a  very  respectable  literary  Institution.* 

Much  of  the  future  greatness  and  respect  of  such 
an  institution  must  depend  upon  the  place  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  establishment. 

The  first  and  most  important  article  to  be  considered 
is  good  health.  It  is  well  known  by  experience,  that 
where  the  course  of  education  is  properly  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  student,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  becomes 
a  pleasure,  which  increases  with  the  application  and 
very  often  beguiles  him  on  beyond  his  strength.  That 
in  the  most  salubrious  situation  there  is  great  danger  to 
the  health  in  the  pleasing  walks  of  science;  but  if  the 
situation  itself  is  unhealthy  it  can  be  but  an  infirmary,  a 
habitation  of  Diseases,  rather  than  a  seat  of  the  Muses. 

It  should  also  have  a  large  tract  of  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory  of  its  own.  The  advantages  of  this  would  not  per¬ 
haps  readily  accur  upon  reflection,  but  by  experience 
would  be  found  to  be  of  very  extensive  importance.  It 
might  always  yield  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  milk, 
vegetables,  etc.,  which  should  constitute  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  students  diet,  and  which  would  never  be  reg¬ 
ularly  obtained  in  any  other  way  of  consequence  their 
health  must  be  endangered. 


*  The  following  note  ie  added:  "see  the  laat  pace”,  and  thia  is  what 
appears  on  the  last  pave:  “There  is  now  no  plan  in  either  of  these  Southern 
States  where  the  numerous  youth  the  risins  hope  of  our  country  can  have  the 
advantasres  scarcely  of  common  school  instruction.  To  send  Uiem  abroad  to 
foreign  countries  for  their  education  will  always  be  the  cause  of  so  areat 
foreisn  attachment  that  could  our  national  pride  brook  such  a  dependence,  upon 
principles  of  Kood  policy  it  would  be  unsufferable.  To  send  them  to  oUier 
States  when  there  is  not  one  in  the  Union  which  has  so  much  property  devoted 
to  literature  as  there  is  in  this,  is  too  humiliatinB  an  aeknowledssment  of  the 
icnorance  and  inferiority  of  our  own. 

“The  ample  literary  funds  of  different  kinds  now  lyinit  useless  in  this 
State  may  be  called  up  to  immediate  use  with  as  much  facility  as  at  any  future 
period  and  indeed  with  prospects  of  much  more  speedy  success.  The  aeneral 
want  of  a  place  of  public  education  in  the  neishborins  states. — the  present  un* 
common  deMrtion  of  their  interest,  and  attention  to  thia  State  are  reasons 
particularly  pointed  to  the  present  time,  and  would  unquestionably  be  the  cause 
of  a  rapid  increase  to  a  well  appointed  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  to  the 
state  in  general.” 
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By  furnishing  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  public 
victualling  or  commons,  it  would  assist  in  the  support  of 
the  officers  of  Instruction,  scholars  of  the  house,  and 
those  supported  by  the  University  upon  charity,  and 
would  also  at  the  same  time  make  the  expenses  of  living 
more  reasonable  to  all  than  where  they  depend  for  their 
supply  upon  tb'v  uncertain  prices  of  a  market. 

It  would  also  furnish  a  very  necessary  convenience 
of  a  large  College-garden.  The  pleasures  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  which  would  be  very  great.  It  would  be  a  field 
to  form  their  taste  in  gardening,  one  of  the  very  agree¬ 
able  and  pleasing  branches  of  the  fine  arts; — would  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  trying  various  experiments,  and 
making  observations  in  Botany,  agriculture,  and  many 
parts  of  the  nautral  history  of  our  Country.  Students 
might  doubtless  be  easily  induced  to  seek  their  amuse¬ 
ments  and  diversions  in  such  pleasing  employments  and 
in  many  instances  be  prevented  from  those  fascinating 
indulgences,  which  at  first  are  used  only  to  fill  up  their 
time  of  leisure,  but  insensibly  steal  upon  the  hours 
sacred  to  learning  till  they  are  soon  beguiled  into  a  to¬ 
tal  neglect  of  their  business,  and  into  a  train  of  the  most 
dishonorable  and  fatal  vices. 

The  greatness  of  the  design  of  founding  a  Univer¬ 
sity  seems  at  first  to  be  a  discouragement  to  the  under¬ 
taking.  It  happens  to  involve  so  many  important  as 
well  as  laborious  and  difficult  concerns,  that  no  one 
period  when  present  exhibits  means  sufficient  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  design.  It  is  true  it  must  be  an  old  and  opulent 
community  that  can  suddenly  rear  one  to  any  great  per¬ 
fection.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  their  present 
greatness  is  the  collection  of  their  increase  for  a  long 
succession  of  years;  and  the  founding  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  this  collection,  its  future  greatness  and 
respect  is  naturally  to  grow  out  of  the  propriety  of  its 
government,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  constitution. 
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A  very  few  articles  and  those  not  of  great  expense  \ 
are  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  and  make  a  begin-  I 
ning.  The  place  being  determined  upon,  if  possible,  \ 
with  the  natural  advantages  above  mentioned,  the  first 
requisite  is,  to  make  a  small  collection  of  Books  of  in¬ 
struction,  in  the  principles  and  rudiments  of  language, 
more  particularly  of  the  English;  the  ready  and  exact 
use  of  numbers;  some  of  the  first  principles  of  Geog¬ 
raphy,  History,  Mensuration,  a  Pair  of  globes,  and  some 
small  part  of  a  Philosophical  apparatus. 

As  soon  as  these  can  be  acquired,  measures  should 
be  taken  to  collect  a  number  of  Students.  But  the  novelty 
of  the  business,  and  want  of  confidence  or  acquaintance 
with  the  design  will  always  be  a  reason  why  the  number 
should  be  small  at  first.  The  accomodations  of  a  few 
private  families  will  be  sufficient  for  this  reception. 
Buildings  can  always  be  completed  faster  than  proper 
numbers  can  [be]  collected  to  occupy  them.  After  a 
suitable  number  present  themselves  much  care  should 
be  taken  in  appointing  a  Tutor  for  their  Instruction. 
From  this  time  the  Institution  appears  to  be  begun,  and 
though  it  may  be  slow  in  its  first  advance,  yet  it  requires 
careful  attention  and  judicious  management  to  keep  it 
continually  increasing.  There  is  the  place  to  which 
books  will  continually  be  collected,  to  which  students 
>  will  naturally  resort,  and  where  those  who  are  generously 
disposed,  and  who  wish  to  see  part  of  their  property  con- 
secreated  to  Science,  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
employed  in  a  manner  honorable  to  their  Country  and 
to  the  general  advantage  of  mankind.  It  then  only  re¬ 
mains  to  secure  the  general  design  and  provide  for  its 
lasting  establishment  by  a  wise  and  well  arranged  Con- 
atitution  which  may  recommend  it  to  general  confidence 
and  reception. 

Since  society  is  found  by  general  experience  to  be  a 
principal  cause  of  all  great  attainments  in  human  life, 
and  the  source  of  the  greatest  improvements,  it  is  not  a 
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little  surprising  that  so  few  of  the  advantages  of  it  are 
claimed  or  employed  in  literary  Constitutions.  While 
the  benefits  of  society  are  extended  to  assist  and  pro¬ 
tect  most  of  the  common  and  even  trivial  concerns  of 
civil  life,  plans  of  education  are  left  to  each  other  al¬ 
most  in  a  state  of  nature;  or  at  least  to  the  slow  dull 
progress  of  the  experience  of  small,  detached,  local  com¬ 
binations  and  are  scarcely  reckoned  among  the  common 
concerns  [which]  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Society.  There 
is  no  place  in  which  the  forming  hand  of  Society  may  be 
more  conspicuous  than  upon  their  youth,  and  more  thor¬ 
oughly  pervade  and  insinuate  itself  into  every  part.  It 
should  therefore  be  the  design  of  the  Legislature  as  far 
as  possible  to  unite  the  literary  concerns  and  provide 
for  them  in  common,  that  the  whole  may  feel  the  benefit, 
and  no  part  be  neglected,  or  left  a  prey  to  party  rage, 
small  private  prejudice  and  contention,  and  consequent 
Ignorance  their  insuperable  attendant. 

For  this  purpose  the  literature  of  the  State  like  its 
policy  should  be  considered  as  one,  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  subject  to  common  and  general  regulations  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  that  all  private  inconveniences  and 
contentions  may  be  prevented  or  remedied  by  the  united 
wisdom.  The  general  Literature  of  the  State  should  be 
committed  and  intrusted  to  a  Body  appointed  for  its 
superintendance  and  regulation.  This  Body  to  be  com¬ 
posed  in  the  first  place  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  the 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  Assembly,  and  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  State,  who  shall  ex  officio  compose  one  Board. 
The  first  to  be  denominated  the  Board  of  Visitors  who 
shall  be  vested  with  all  the  powers  of  Visitation  which 
/  exist  in  the  Donor  or  founder  at  common  law. 

These  two  unitedly  shall  superintend  and  regulate  all 
the  concerns  of  the  University,  and  shall  also  consult 
and  advise  for  the  advancement  of  literature  in  the 
»  State  in  general. 
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I.  All  Statutes,  laws,  and  ordinances  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  University  shall  be  made  and  enacted  by 
the  two  Boards  united,  subject  always  to  be  laid  before 
the  General  Assembly  as  often  as  required,  and  to  be  re¬ 
pealed  or  disallowed  as  the  general  assembly  shall  think 
proper. 

II.  The  leasing,  farming,  and  managing  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  its  support, 
shall  be  the  business  of  the  board  of  Trustees ;  but  prop¬ 
erty  vested  in  the  University  shall  never  be  sold  but  by 
the  voice  of  the  two  boards  united. 

III.  As  the  appointment  of  a  Person  to  be  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  head  of  the  University  is  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  concerns,  on  which  its  respect  and  use¬ 
fulness  will  greatly  depend,  the  board  of  Trustees  shall 
first  examine  and  nominate  but  the  appointment  of  the 
President  shall  be  by  the  two  boards  jointly. 

The  power  of  appointing  Professors,  Tutors  and  con¬ 
ferring  academic  honors,  prescribing  the  course  of  pub¬ 
lic  studies,  adjusting  the  expenses,  and  all  other  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  University  not  before  mentioned  shall  be  in 
the  board  of  Trustees. 

IV.  The  boards  of  Trustees  and  Visitors  shall 
have  at  least  one  meeting  in  a  year  at  the  University  or 
at  any  time  and  place  to  be  appointed  by  themselves.  At 
which  time  they  shall  consult  and  advise  to  remedy  the 
defects  and  advance  the  interests  of  education  through¬ 
out  the  State. 

As  this  body  is  necessarily  composed  of  persons  from 
every  part  of  the  State,  it  shall  be  the  business  of  the 
Members,  previous  to  the  general  annual  meeting,  to 
obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  state  and  regulations  of 
the  schools  and  places  of  education  in  their  respective 
Counties  and  communicate  this  information  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  that  they  may  thus  be  possessed  of  the 
state  of  literature  through  the  whole,  and  have  it  lie  be¬ 
fore  them  for  mutual  acceptance  and  deliberation. 
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V.  Upon  this  Information  it  shall  be  their  business 
to  recommend  what  kind  of  schools  and  academies  shall 
be  instituted  in  the  several  parts  of  the  State,  and  pre¬ 
scribe  what  branches  of  instruction  shall  be  taught  and 
inculcated  in  each; — they  shall  also  examine  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  Instructors  to  be  employed  in  them,  and  shall 
appoint  some  of  their  body  at  least  once  in  a  year  to 
visit  them,  and  examine  into  their  order  and  perform¬ 
ances.  No  public  school  shall  be  instituted  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  public  expense,  but  by  their  advice  and  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  under  the  foregoing  regulations.  What¬ 
ever  public  measures  are  necessary  to  be  adopted  for 
accomplishing  these  great  and  important  designs,  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  represent  and  lay  before  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

Finis 

Au  Messieurs  les  associet  de  I’Universeti  de  Georgias 
dans  la  premiere  assemblie  apres  leur  constitution,  ad¬ 
dressee  a  Savannah  a  25  de  Fevrier  1785. 

P.  ABR.  BALDWIN. 


GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  PRIZE  AWARDS 


The  Georgia  Historical  Society  offered  during  the 
year  1926  three  prizes  of  fifty  dollars  each  for  the  best 
article  on  the  history  of  the  state,  the  best  historical  play, 
and  the  best  historical  poem. 

These  prizes  developed  a  widespread  interest  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  articles  were  submitted  from 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 

Professor  M.  B.  Garrett  of  Howard  College,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  was  the  judge  of  the  historical  articles. 
He  selected  “Peter  Tondee  the  Carpenter”  written  by 
Dolores  Boisfeuillet  Colquitt  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
article  is  published  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

Mr.  Daniel  H.  Reed  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  was 
the  judge  of  the  historical  plays;  he  chose  “A  Cherokee 
Rose”  by  Mrs.  Georgia  Stenger  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  John  Bennett  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  act¬ 
ed  as  judge  of  the  historical  poems.  He  decided  in  favor 
of  Mr.  John  Pirie  of  Dallas,  Texas,  who  wrote  “Chicka- 
mauga.”  The  poem  follows: 

CHICKAMAUGA 

September  20,  1863 

Foresaw  he  true  that  Redman  seer. 

Nor  false  was  his  prophetic  breath. 

Who  named  thee  in  long-bygone  year 
Oh,  Chickamauga.  .  .  Stream  of  Death. 

For  fell  a  day  when  thy  scenes  fair 
Gave  place  to  hideous  battle  glare 
And  ghastly  sights  beyond  compare 
Of  slaughter’s  aftermath. 
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Not  yet  is  it  accounted  old.  .  . 

That  tale  of  threescore  years  ago, 

Though  all  are  now  beneath  the  mold, 

Or  bowed  and  bent  and  wreathed  with  snow 
Who  formed  the  hosts  that  autumn  day, 
By  War  ordained  for  direst  fray 
When  brothers  stood  in  armed  array.  .  . 
Death  foe  against  death  foe. 

Ye  men  whom  Longstreet  nobly  led, 

Ye  men  who  stern  with  Thomas  stood. 

Ne’er,  ne’er  will  ye  forget,  indeed. 

That  record,  rueful  date  of  blood 

When  men  on  Chickamauga’s  Creek 
Met  grim  as  ever  Greek  met  Greek; 
Nor  soldier  there  did  quarter  seek, 

Nor  fear  by  one  was  showed. 

Where  Georgia’s  bordering  Ranges  proud 
Enravish  and  enchant  the  soul. 

And  vistas  sweet  the  vision  crowd 
Till  thought  to  rapture  yields  control; 

Marring  these  scenes  so  passing  bright 
This  mom  were  guns  on  ridge  and  height. 
And  martial  thousands  who  ere  night 
Would  lie  all  stark  and  still. 

The  drum  hath  throbbed  them  from  the  west. 
The  bugle  called  them  from  the  east: 

Stripling  and  old  hath  war  impressed 
Till  tasks  of  peace  have  all  but  ceased. 

Such  things  there  be  when  war  is  rife; 
Such  things  miiat  be  in  civil  strife ; 

For  kinsmen’s  strife  quaffs  deep  of  life. 
And  drains  a  country’s  best. 
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Passed  quiet  morn’s  mistful  hours  away 
Till  halfway  noon,  nor  yet  forth  stirred 

Has  either  host  from  where  it  lay: 

Then  startling,  sudden  crash  is  heard; 

And  with  that  scream  some  knew  so  well. 
Sped  through  the  frighted  air  a  shell. 

And  fell,  and  bursting  as  it  fell. 

Spoke  conflict’s  foremost  word. 

Brigades  in  movement  far  and  wide 
Are  seen  in  ope  deploy  to  form, 

And  cavalry  in  restive  pride 

Maneuvering  battery  sites  to  storm. 

Throats  hail  the  combat  with  a  cheer: — 

For  so  it  is  when  fight  draws  near — 

The  soldier  frenzy  feels — not  fear — 

Even  thus  War’s  fields  are  dyed. 

Tried,  veteran  troops  of  storied  fights. 

By  bold  and  loved  commanders  led, 

Seek  posts  where  danger  most  invites 
Their  flags  to  yet  more  proudly  spread. 

Nor  braver  fight  can  history  find: 

And  countless  widows  left  behind, 

And  sad-eyed  mothers  bear  in  mind 
That  day,  and  weep  their  dead. 

And  forth  and  back  like  pendulum 
The  fortune  of  the  battle  swung: 

New  bayonet  corps  ’gaint  ’trenchments  come 
But  to  be  backward  desperate  flung. 

Throughout  that  far-spread,  stubborn  field 
Disdained  alike  both  foes  to  yield. 

And  when  their  death-gapped  ranks  they 
reeled 

Fast  would  they  form  again. 
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With  strategy  was  the  Federal  strength 
Emposted  on  a  crested  ridge, 

And  there  along  its  reaching  length 

Earth,  log  and  rail  made  rampart  hedge. 

In  face  of  shuddering  metal  hail 
Looked  it  forlorn  hope  to  assail 
That  ridge,  or  yet  to  think  to  scale 
Its  bayonet-bristling  edge. 

To  tell  how  Southerns  forward  pressed 
To  oust  those  dauntless  Northern  men — 

How  they  e’en  reached  that  rampart  crest. 
Well-nigh  were  needed  blood-dipped  pen. 

Into  that  zone,  gun-smoked  and  dim. 

Across  that  slope  fire-swept  and  grim. 

On,  on,  up  to  that  hell-froth  brim 
They  went,  and  came  again. 

Yes,  went  and  came  like  ocean  tide. 

While  friend  and  foe  gazed  wonder-filled. 

Yes,  went  and  came  on  that  hillside 
With  valor  war  hath  ne’er  excelled. 

The  South  afar  hath  heard  the  story. 

Heard  of  those  charges  grand  and  gory, 
Heard  of  their  prowess  fraught  with  glory. 
And  breasts  with  pride  have  thrilled. 

The  day  ’tis  o’er,  and  won.  The  sun 
As  though  he  loathed  to  longer  mark 
Man’s  work,  behind  Earth’s  rim  hath  gone 
Draping  the  scene  with  kindly  dark: 

With  dark  that  hid  the  vale  and  hill. 

With  dark  that  veiled  the  stark  and  still. 
But  failed  the  piteous  sounds  to  kill 
Where  lingering  was  life’s  spark. 
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Dark  Chickamauga — fight  of  fights, 

Thy  deep-notched  name  and  date  no  more 
The  hearts  of  North  or  South  incites 
To  hate,  nor  opes  again  the  sore. 

For  sake  of  them  who  lie  asleep 
Thy  memory  ever  green  we  keep; 

But  hate  we’ve  long  since  buried  deep— 

Too  deep  to  rise  e’ermore. 

Rest,  patriot  Heroes,  rest  ye  well : 

Though  crude  your  burial,  bare  your  grave. 

Your  couch  most  mete  was  where  ye  fell. 

And  such  proud  couch  to  ye  they  gave. 

Though  guns’  hoarse  roar  your  death-knell 
rung. 

Your  Country  hath  your  requiem  sung: 
Compatriot  dust  yours  lies  among — 

In  peace  rest  there.  Ye  Brave! 
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The  Advancing  South.  Stories  of  Progress  and  Re¬ 
action.  By  Edwin  Mims,  Professor  of  English,  Vander¬ 
bilt  University.  (Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company,  1926.  Pp.  xviii,  319.  $3.00.) 

This  is  an  optimistic  volume,  written  by  one  of  the 
South’s  foremost  Liberals.  The  author’s  viewpoint  and 
philosophy  are  accurately  expressed  in  the  title.  The 
South  has  moved  forward  since  1876,  but  not  steadily. 
There  have  been  advances  and  recessions,  but  the  total 
result  of  these  movements,  as  measured  in  1925,  has 
been  progress.  The  word  “change,”  which  the  historian 
might  have  expressed  under  the  title  The  History  of  the 
South,  has  not  seemed  appropriate  to  Dr.  Mims.  He  has 
injected  a  philosophy.  His  religion  is  the  modem  re¬ 
ligion  of  Progress,  and  measured  by  his  criteria  the 
South  has  advanced.  Because  more  scientific  methods 
have  been  applied  to  agriculture,  because  the  region  is 
being  subjected  to  the  process  of  industrialization,  be¬ 
cause  Southern  universities  are  producing  more  scholars 
and  critics,  because  the  trustee  of  these  institutions  of 
learning  usually  uphold  the  principal  of  freedom  of 
thought,  because  the  political  solidity  of  the  South  is 
being  attacked  by  certain  editors  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
is  losing  ground,  because  the  literary  men  are  turning 
from  Romance  to  Realism  and  the  women  are  revolting 
against  chivalry  and  demanding  the  right  to  live  their 
own  lives,  because  the  tide  of  colors  appears  to  be  ebbing, 
because  the  prophets  of  Modernism  are  clothed  in  scien¬ 
tific  armor  and  giving  battle  to  the  Fundamentalist  fana¬ 
tics — for  all  these  reasons  Dr.  Mims  contends  that  the 
South  has  progressed  since  the  days  of  Reconstruction 
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and  will  progress  even  more  rapidly  in  the  future.  In 
fact  he  believes  that  the  region  is  on  the  eve  of  a  renas¬ 
cence,  political,  economic,  and  cultural. 

Perhaps  intelligent  Americans  will  accept  his  criteria 
and  agree  with  his  contention  that  the  South  is  actually 
advancing.  The  author’s  type  studies  probably  exag¬ 
gerate  the  speed  of  progress,  however.  He  deals  only 
with  the  most  progressive  of  the  progressives  and  the 
most  inspiring  of  the  types.  He  introduces  few  statistics. 
A  more  scientific  survey  would  result  in  darker  colors. 
There  are  still  thousands  of  poorly  cultivated  and  aban¬ 
doned  farms.  Race  friction  and  lynchings  are  still  alarm¬ 
ing.  The  reactionaries  still  outnumber  the  liberals. 
Where  economics  and  religion  are  concerned  the  majority 
of  the  trustees  and  school  boards  are  still  inspired  by 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition.  Laboring  con¬ 
ditions  in  many  of  the  mines  and  factories  are  far  from 
ideal  and  frequently  sickening.  One  may  entertain,  with¬ 
out  arousing  suspicion  in  regard  to  one’s  sanity,  a  healthy 
doubt  as  to  whether  increasing  industrialization  has 
brought  and  will  bring  increasing  benefits  to  the  masses 
of  the  South.  Professor  Mims  will  probably  admit  these 
corrections  in  the  story.  In  fact  he  frequently  reveals 
an  inkling  of  doubt  in  his  own  mind,  but  he  does  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  emphasize  these  more  depressing  phases.  Yet, 
after  all  this  has  been  said,  one  must  still  admit  that  the 
South  has  advanced  since  1876.  The  state  of  the  South 
at  that  time  had  fallen  so  low  that  it  could  scarcely  move 
save  in  one  direction — upwards!  Perhaps  the  proper 
conclusion  is  that  Mr.  Mims  would  have  written  a  more 
accurate,  but  less  interesting,  book  if  he  had  been  a  his¬ 
torian  and  that  no  historian  should  undertake  to  write 
the  history  of  the  New  South  without  carefully  consulting 
Mr.  Mims’  book. 


J.  FRED  RIPPY. 
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History  of  the  American  Frontier,  176S-189S.  By 
Frederic  L.  Paxson.  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Miffin  Company,  1924.  Pp.  xx,  598.  $3.75.) 

Here  is  a  book  that  could  not  have  been  written  many 
years  ago;  it  deals  with  a  subject  which  has  not  been  the 
object  of  exploration  before  the  early  Nineties  when  the 
Frontier  was  discovered  for  the  historian  by  Frederick  J. 
Turner.  Immediately  an  increasing  number  of  historical 
scholars  set  to  work  to  investigate  and  weigh  this  re¬ 
markably  interesting  side  of  our  history — the  Frontier 
and  the  West — turning  out  short  monographs  and  larger 
books,  until  now  a  small  library  of  these  writings  might 
be  collected. 

Professor  Paxson  was  one  of  the  workers  early  in  the 
field,  and  through  his  wide  and  exhaustive  researches  has 
come  to  feel  the  heart-throbs  of  the  Frontier,  and  what 
is  more  has  been  able  to  pass  them  on  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  others  to  get  the  same  thrill.  Out  of  a  knowledge 
and  experience  gained  through  original  research  and  en¬ 
riched  by  years  of  teaching,  aided  by  a  genuine  skill  in 
absorbing  and  correlating  the  mass  of  material  others 
have  produced,  he  has  written  a  book  that  gives  the  heart 
and  essence  of  the  Frontier  as  it  has  been  discovered  and 
appreciated  up  to  this  time. 

This  book  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
scholar  throughout.  The  institutional  development  of  the 
West  blooms  forth  in  its  pages  rather  than  the  more  in¬ 
tensely  exciting  and  colorful  life  of  the  ever-changing 
Frontier.  Professor  Paxson  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  having  written  the  best  book  of  the  year  (1925)  on 
the  history  of  the  United  States — ^this  not  only  for  the 
scholarship  shown  in  its  pages,  but,  one  might  suspect 
also,  for  his  self-restraint  in  not  running  off  at  a  thou¬ 
sand  beckoning  opportunities  into  the  easy  paths  that 
lead  to  the  less  important  but  more  exciting  events  which 
make  up  the  popular  conception  of  the  Frontier. 
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The  American  Frontier  as  here  set  forth  properly 
began  with  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Alleghanies, 
which  had  been  reached  in  the  westward  march  shortly 
before  the  Revolution,  and  ended  in  the  highlands  of  the 
Rockies  with  the  onslaught  from  all  directions  in  the 
early  Nineties.  This  is  the  period  during  which  the 
American  nationality  was  being  securely  welded  together, 
and  the  part  the  Frontier  played  was  decisive.  The  in¬ 
terpretation  throughout  is  excellent;  the  selection  of 
facts  (what  to  include  and  what  to  leave  out)  and  the 
emphasis  given  to  those  facts  might  well  be  a  subject  on 
which  people  may  differ.  The  importance  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Southern  Frontier  directly  before  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  during  the  war,  and  following  for  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury,  has  never  been  properly  recognized — ^true  enough 
it  has  never  yet  been  properly  investigated.  But  in  1792, 
when  Kentucky  became  a  state,  she  had  more  people  than 
had  Georgia  who  was  already  a  state  because  she  had 
been  a  colony,  although  an  exceedingly  weak  one.  Until 
the  historians  shall  recognize  that  Georgia  was  as  much 
frontier  in  every  respect  at  this  time  as  was  Kentucky, 
they  will  likely  continue  to  over-emphasize  the  Kentucky 
wedge  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  lagging  flanks  further 
to  the  South. 

E.  M.  C. 

State  Rights  in  the  Confederacy.  By  Frank  Lawrence 
Owsley,  Ph.  D.  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1925.  Pp.  x,  290.) 

This  is  a  book  that  has  long  needed  to  be  written,  and 
Professor  Owsley  has  done  it  well.  It  is  a  book  written 
with  a  point  of  view  that  has  undoubtedly  suggested  it¬ 
self  to  all  who  have  delved  very  deeply  into  the  records 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  old  tradition  has  com¬ 
pletely  left  out  of  the  picture  the  interminable  petty 
bickerings  and  consequent  turmoil  that  characterized  the 
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four  years  of  Confederate  history,  and  has  instead  por¬ 
trayed  the  unselhsh  service  and  self-sacrifice  of  all  to  the 
common  cause,  later  to  be  so  affectionately  termed  the 
“Lost  Cause.”  After  reading  Professor  Owsley’s  recital 
of  one  instance  after  another  of  state  selfishness  (styled 
“State  rights”),  one  wonders  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
participants  in  the  struggle  later  to  so  forget  themselves 
and  befuddle  their  offspring  into  believing  that  they 
cared  much  for  the  Confederacy — ^the  central  government. 

Professor  Owsley  lays  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  di¬ 
rectly  to  this  overweening  selfishness.  It  is  most  likely 
unduly  simplifying  that  gigantic  upheaval  to  resolve  the 
defeat  of  the  dlonfederacy  into  so  easy  a  solution.  But, 
nevertheless,  no  one  has  the  right  to  doubt  that  this  very 
condition  was  as  powerful  a  single  a  factor  as  could  be 
pointed  out. 

Professor  Owsley  has  unearthed  a  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies.  In  fact  they  are  his  main  source  of  information. 
But  one  can  not  but  wish  that  he  had  been  able  to  get 
away  from  official  documents  and  leaders  more  and  had 
entered  into  the  documents  that  recorded  the  heart  throb- 
bings  of  the  masses — more  from  diaries  such  as  Mrs. 
Chestnut’s,  letters,  and  newspapers.  It  would  be  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  to  know  if  it  were  possible  to  find  out, 
whether  Joe  Brown  and  Zeb  Vance  led  their  people  into 
everything  that  was  hostile  to  the  Confederacy,  or 
whether  these  men  were  driven  into  assuming  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  did.  But  after  all  it  may  be  argued  that  this 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  book — which  may  be  accepted 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  here. 


E.  M.  C. 
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Old  Days  in  Chapel  Hill.  Being  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer.  By  Hope  Summerell  Cham¬ 
berlain.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  1926.  Pp.  xvi,  325.  $3.50.) 

This  is  a  book  of  considerable  value  and  interest.  It 
will  appeal  with  great  force  to  the  generations  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  studied  at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  because  it  is  permeated  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
old  days  at  that  institution,  and  it  should  be  of  no  less 
interest  to  all  who  would  know  how  the  people  of  an 
educational  center  lived,  for  it  is  much  concerned  with  a 
typical  university  town  of  the  South.  More  exactly,  as 
the  sub-title  indicates,  it  is  the  life  of  Cornelia  Phillips 
Spencer,  a  woman  who  began  her  residence  in  Chapel 
Hill  in  1826,  when  she  was  about  a  year  old,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  for  almost  all  the  rest  of  her  life  of  more 
than  eighty  years. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
University,  a  fact  which  gave  her  an  early  and  continuing 
interest  in  that  institution.  As  time  went  on  she  devel¬ 
oped  a  character  and  a  reputation  which  gave  her  a  great 
influence  over  the  succeeding  generations  of  young  uni¬ 
versity  students,  and  when  they  had  grown  into  men  and 
leaders  in  the  state  she  had  a  still  greater  fleld  in  which 
that  influence  might  operate.  She  saw  and  felt  the 
horrors  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  terrible  degradation 
and  poverty  of  the  years  directly  following.  She  saw  the 
University  die  a  lingering  death,  and  largely  through  her 
constant  interest  and  efforts  she  saw  it  rise  again. 

This  book  is  based  entirely  on  the  diary,  letters,  and 
papers  of  Mrs.  Spencer.  The  author  quotes  copiously 
from  them  and  often  reproduces  whole  letters,  and  she 
weaves  all  together  with  considerable  skill.  It  is  wholly 
a  matter  of  opinion,  of  course,  but  the  reviewer  believes 
a  wonderful  opportunity  was  missed  to  do  a  much  more 
valuable  piece  of  work  when  the  author  did  not  go  afleld 
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of  the  life  and  documents  of  Mrs.  Spencer  to  give  a  more 
extensive  picture  of  University  life  and  affairs  together 
with  the  background  of  village  ways.  This  is  no  carping 
criticism ;  it  is  only  a  pious  wish. 

E.  M.  C. 


The  Intimate  Pavers  of  Colonel  House.  Arranged  as 
a  narrative  by  Charles  Seymour.  2  vols.  (Boston :  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company.  Pp.  xxi,  471 ;  iii,  508.  $10.00.) 

Easily  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  biog¬ 
raphies  of  recent  times  is  “The  Intimate  Papers  of 
Colonel  House,”  arranged  as  a  narrative  by  Charles  Sey¬ 
mour,  Sterling  professor  of  history  at  Yale  University. 
Composed  of  a  diary  kept  by  dlolonel  House,  memorada 
and  letters  from  him  to  President  Wilson  and  to  other 
American  and  foreign  statesmen,  the  book  throws  much 
light  on  the  career  of  Wilson  and  the  period  between  his 
selection  for  the  presidency  and  the  entrance  of  this  coun¬ 
try  into  the  World  War. 

The  book  would  possess  greater  interest  if  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  letters  to  Colonel  House  could  have  been  reproduced 
textually,  but  Mrs.  Wilson  exercised  her  right  as  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  literary  legatee  to  prevent  this.  As  it  is,  Professor 
Seymour,  by  means  of  his  narrative,  informs  the  reader 
of  the  content  of  the  more  important  letters  without 
quoting  them,. hence  there  is  nothing  lost  in  the  way  of 
clearness. 

Beginning  with  biographical  material  relating  to  its 
early  life  of  Colonel  House,  pages  follow  which  depict 
his  early  interest  in  politics  and  his  appenticeship  in  his 
native  state  of  Texas  where  he  was  able  to  be  a  potent 
factor.  With  a  good  grounding  in  state  politics,  but 
nevertheless  opposed  to  holding  any  office  himself  or  of 
receiving  credit  for  the  political  work  he  accomplished, 
the  reader  is  shown  a  Colonel  House  desirous  of  trying 
his  hand  at  national  politics.  The  episode  depicting  his 
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decision  that  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  was  the 
man  for  the  presidency,  the  negotiations  and  confer¬ 
ences  to  bring  this  about— especially  the  way  in  which 
he  worked  Mr.  Bryan — is  far  more  interesting  than 
many  of  the  best  novels. 

Having  been  successful  in  bringing  about  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  nomination  in  Baltimore,  largely  because  of  the  way 
in  which  he  had  gradually  won  Mr.  Bryan  over  to  Wil¬ 
son’s  side,  Mr.  House  next  devoted  his  energies  to  achiev¬ 
ing  Mr.  Wilson’s  election  over  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Taft.  Wilson  was  elected;  how  much  of  the  credit  here 
goes  to  House  is  a  debatable  matter. 

That  Colonel  House  was  of  infinite  help  to  Mr.  Wilson 
in  the  selection  of  his  cabinet,  foreign  representatives, 
and  other  appointments,  the  letters  and  memoranda  in 
the  diary  bear  witness  to.  It  is  at  about  this  point  in  the 
book  that  a  certain  naive  note  of  the  importance  Colonel 
House  is  beginning  to  attach  to  himself  creeps  into  the 
book,  though  it  could  hardly  be  expected  otherwise.  Mr. 
House  was  human,  and  the  role  he  was  playing  was  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  importance. 

Some  of  the  most  readable  pages  in  the  book  are  those 
which  give  the  details  of  Mr.  House’s  trips  to  Europe 
in  behalf  of  world  peace.  In  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London, 
House,  unofficial  spokesman  of  the  President,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  statesmen,  who  discussed  important  matters  of 
state  with  him  with  a  frankness  that  is  to  be  marvelled 
at.  With  an  inviting  ease.  Colonel  House  relates  his  con¬ 
versations  with  such  men  as  the  Kaiser,  King  George, 
Edward  Grey,  Lloyd  George,  Asquith,  King  Albert  of 
Belgium,  Zimmerman,  von  Jagow.  That  these  men  came 
to  regard  House  with  warm  affection,  and  that  he  did 
much  to  build  up  cordial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  European  states,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Aside  from  throwing  light  on  the  history  of  the 
period,  the  book  is  significant  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
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reveals  Wilson,  summarily  dismissing  the  notion  that 
Wilson  was  aloof  and  hostile  to  conference  and  sugges¬ 
tion.  The  book  more  than  being  a  biography  of  Colonel 
House,  is  a  biography  of  Wilson,  and  of  most  important 
statesmen  of  the  period. 

This  work  deserves  a  place  along  with  the  Page  let¬ 
ters,  Edward  Grey’s  book,  and  is  as  readable  as  “The 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bok”  or  William  Allen 
White’s  “Woodrow  Wilson.” 


JOHN  E.  DREWRY. 
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